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LETTER XXIII. 



TO MISS FREEMAN. 



Arram^ Lodge. 

The evening after I wrote to you last,* 
I saw the sun set behind the mountains 
of W6stmoreland, and took leave of 
them for ever. , The next day we 
arrived at this place. As Mrs. Douglas 
has many guestd, besldes MiUichamp 
and my seif, each has* an opportunity of 
foUowing the devices and desires of his 
own heart; we have one party for 
riding, one for Walking, and another 
for reading and needlewprk, in a 
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morning; and neyer less than two. 
car(i>tables in an evening. 

Among, the compaily here, are a 
Mrs. and Miss^ Momington. The 
mother is a widow, very eloquent aüd 
very positive ; and so firm a supporter 
of sacred regal rights, that she declared, 
at the beginning of the French revo- 
lution^ she would have sacrificed one 
half of that people at a blaw, to have 
made the other submit quietly to their 
king. She is a violent politician and 
philosopher, and a keen player at whist^ 
whichprecludes every idea of an amiable 
woman. The daughter is very pretty, 
and not less vain ; bui in other respects 
solike Millichamp, that.they are alway» 
of the same mind. When he chooses^to 
ride, so does she ; when he walks, M> 
does she ; when he reads, she is in the 
humour to ligten ; and when he plays 
ai whisty sh^ either plays at the same 
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table, or overlooks bis cards. I really 
believe, if he were disposed to romp, 
she would feel the same inclination : 
bijt you may be easy, and I proud, for 
wltenever he has an opportunity he 
seizes me ; and if Miss Mernington 
seize htm, he gives me half. She calls 
him the Philosopher. 

Our conversation, atdinner, generally 
tums upon eating and wine ; and we 
have a Mr. Temple, who displays mach 
learning on these subjects. He passes 
bis whole life between eating too much, 
and doing penance for it ; and goes on, 
shortening his 'time of enjoyment and 
sufFering. He is an epicure and a 
valetudiriarian ; ever studying his 
health, and foiming good resolutions, 
which are broken by/the first dish 
he likes. For this week past, it has 
been his daily determination to dine 
upon one dish : he has always exceeded 
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it; but to-day he has made himself 
ample amends for the little forbearance 
he has exercised. After having 
crammed down as much sole as he 
could eat, he has taken two pigeons 
out o£ a pye, and ä proportionable 
quantity of rieh crust. He is now iU. 
To-morrow he will do better — tili to- 
morrow come* When I first canie, I 
endeavoured to confirm his prudent 
resolves, and recalled them to his mind, 
when he wished to forget them. . I now 
charitably advise him to sin on, without 
giving himself the trouble of repenting; 
since he has not strength to xjonquer, 
and only makes himseli uneasy by the 
contest. Millichamp and he regard 
each other with mutual contempt. 

Such cbaracters as this are common. 
Hundreds daily drop into a grave dug 
by thöir palate. We have a lady here, 
who has accelerated her progress in a 
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more unusual manner ; who is now an 
cid woman of thirty-five years of age. 
She is the only daughter of a merchant 
of Nantz, and, with her mother, was 
driven into this country by the horrors 
of -the French revolution in 1791. — 
I am going to teil you her own story. 

- When she was a child, her parents 
found it impossible to make her 
leara to read ; and when she wanted a 
few months of completing her severith 
year, she only knew h^ letters. Her 
father represented to her his sorrow 
for her ignorance, and promised her a 
crpwn, if she woüld read her book by 
her birth-day. Thus stimulated by 
shame and interest, she applied to it, 
without any instructor, and on the 
appointed day read it through to her 
father. She was many years attended 
by a writing-master ; but she woidd not 
learn to write, because she did not like 
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his person. At fourteen she was rieh 
and handsome, and sang and danced 
well. This she thought suflScient to 
secure the admiration of all mankind, 
which was the object she had in view^ 
and she disdalned all other acqtdre- 
ments. She made such use of the 
latter of these accomplishments, during 
the absence of her father and mother, 
thät on their retum they found her 
reduced to a skeleton, Dancing waa 
prohibited in consequence. Mademoi- 
selle scorned to be controuled, and 
continued the amusement night and 
day, as before ; but to prevent her 
mother's discovering it, by her languid 
looksy she took the precaution of 
dipping her head in a bücket of Cold 
water, as soon as she had finished. By 
this practice she changed her com- 
plexion, which was very beautiful, to 
green and purple ; and brought on so 
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violeot an iUnesSi that she kept her bed 
six months, during which time she never 

At last she recovered a tolerable 
degree of health ; but her com- 
plexion never resumed its former lustre, 
and she found she must have something 
eise to trust tx). She read with the 
same avidity she had danced, and 
acquired the English language without 
a master. She speaks. it as well as % 
native ; and assures me, that she spoke 
it as well as she does now, except rather 
dower, when she had been only three 
months in the country. She regards 
the loss of her beauty as a fortunate 
circumstance, as it put her upon 
improving her mind, and made her, as 
fihe emphatically says, find a friend in 
herseif. She profited so well by her 
application, that the last year she was 
in France, which was the nineteenth of 
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her age, she was at the head of her 
father's counting-house. . She still 
retains her fondness pour la danse. — 
She stiU dances when she has an 
opportunity, though she feels it de- 
stroys her, and declares she would 
die, rather than be controuled. 

If you think this account exagger- 
rtted, my dear Margaret, I can only 
repeat that it is her own. I have not 
altered one tittle, and have frequently 
given you hef very words. At her 
saying that she had passed six months 
without sleep, I looked incredulous. — 
She perceived it, and appealed to her 
mother, across the table, who confirmed 
the fact, with great eamestness. 

Another of our fellow-guests is an 

elderly geiltleman, a Captain Murray, 

'formerly of tfie Navy ; sensible, easy, 

and well-bred. He turns every thing 

he touches into gold : and makes evea 
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the soles and sauces of Mr. Temple 
delicious morseis. This gentl^man 
met the immortal navigator, Captain 
Cook, at St. Helena, as he was returning 
from his first voyage in the Endeavour ; 
and frequently dined at the same table 
with him. He represents him »as a 
heavy unpleasant man in conversation, 
with something coarse and vulgär in 
his manner ; respect^d by his officers, 
on account of his abilities, but not 
beloved by them. He says his^ soul 
was wnoUy absorbed in the great 
enterprise he had engaged in, and he 
had neither time nor inclination to 
make himself agreeable. This, 1 dare 
say, has its foundation in truth.— 
Neither Captain Cook's education, nor 
Situation in life, could give him polished 
manners. His pursuits were such as 
Xio other man's whole faculties would 
have been equal to ; and it is probable^ 
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that by continually keeping his ^e 
fixed upon the great, he might over- 
look the little. I M^uld as soon find 
fault with the maje^tic organ, for not 
having the soft tones of the tnusical 
glasses. 

Are you tired of our Company P or 
shall I teil you, that we have two 
animali^ of my oivn species, old maids ? 
One h a Miss Rennel, verging upon 
forty, with a red face, and a nose that 
would not disgrace Bardolph's, This 
prominent feature> at first, gave me 
some disgust ; but I found the lady so 
unaffected in her manners, so ingenuous^ 
and so well informed, that its size di- 
minished every day ; and now, I am 
not sensible that it is either laiger or 
redder than other people^s. Her com- 
panion is a Miss Rookwood, something 
younger, disagreeable in her person,^ 
and more so in her manner ^ not de- 
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ficient in sense, but formal, precise, 
inquisitive, affected, and loquacious. 
Such is my natural antipathy to this 
lady, tbat I never reply to any thing 
she says, unless it be immediately ad- 
dressed to myself ; and I have forborne 
to inquire after some of my friends 
whom she has mentioned, lest my ques- 
tions should engage me in a conversa- 
taon with her. I cbuld not live in 
paradise with Miss Rookwood. 

You have done weil, my dear Mar- 
garet, to visit Miss Caradine during my 
absence. I shall meet you with much 
pleasure on my retum. 
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LETTER XXIV. 



TO MISS FREEMAN, 



Arroixiby Lodge^ 

It was not my intention to have re- 
mained here longer than a month; 
but I shall leave Mrs. Douglas spme- 
thing sooner, in consequence of a let- 
ter I have received from Mr, Oakwood. 
Our nephew, Charles Oakwood, has 
\ __ asked my brother's permission to pass 
a few months with him at Oakwood 
/ Hall; and my brother teils me, that 
if I can retum, he will invite Miss 
Oakwood, his sister. Charles has been 
a frequent visitor at the Hall, and is 
not a great favourite with his uncle : 
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Barbara is quite a stranger. I have 
not Seen either of them since they 
quitted school : but I fear their habits 
and ours will not mingle well together. 

Our two emigrants have left Arrowby 
Lodge. I pity them sincerely. Ac- 
customed to affluence — reduced to bare 
necessaries — ^and every tie which heid 
them to the world cut asunder ! If it 
were my misfortune to be an inhabit* 
ant of a country agitated by such con- 
vulsions, unless I were per^onally en- 
dangered, either by the govemment 
or the people, I would abide the storm, 
and settle down quietly with the mass, 
when the fermentation was over. 

Millichamp has been playing the 
knight-errant, or rather the knight 
divanty in the rescue of a distressed 
damsel. We were five of us sailing in 
a small boat, on a lake in Mrs. Dou- 
glas's grounds, when Miss Moming- 
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ton took a fancy to sit on the top of 
the boat» and to set her feet on the 
eeat, She was warned by Mr. Mur- 
ray that she was in some danger ; but 
as she was ceitain there was none, and 
Mr. Murray hitnself did not think 
there was much, he did not choose to 
contest the point with her« I have the 
faculty of sometimes seeing people's 
motives when they think thei» whoUy 
hidden Irom Observation, and I believe 
Miss Momington had two; the ümt, 
to attract the notice of Millichamp ; 
the second, to alarm him for her safety* 
In both these objects she completely 
failed ; for he viewed her person, and 
her little movements, calculated to 
excite an apprehension of her faäingj 
with perfect indiflference— if, indeed, 
he saw them at aU; but I suspect 
that he was thinking of his blaok 
ribband. 
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At length a gun was fired very near 
US) in the wood whkh borders on the 
lake. This put Miss Momington off 
her guard ; ^e reaily started, and she 
feil overboard. MilUchamp started in 
his tum t his attention was now drawn 
towords the lady, and to jump after her 
was the work o£ a moment. The lake 
was not of a drowning depth y and the 
gallant knight soon caught the lovely 
water nym[^ in his arms, and bore her 
safely to the shore. Here he seemed 
much disposed to set her down, but the 
water had entirely deprived her of the 
use o£ her feet, and he carried her to a 
neighbouring cottage, whither Mrs. 
Douglas and I followed« I sent MiUi- 
champ bome, with instmctions to 
diai^ his Streaming garments: and 
Miss Momington was aflrayed in the 
Sunday clothes of the cottager's 
daughten Mrs. Douglas would then 
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have ordered the carriage; but the 
lady was no w so far recovered, th^t she 
was quite able to walk home. 

At dinner I thought the cold bath 
had given a freshness to Mi^s Mor- 
nington's complexion ; but she now 
angled for the compassion of Milli- 
cbamp, and declared that she was very 
fflint and lailguid : she cast down her 
eyes, and attempted to blush: she 
called Millichamp her preserver, and 
Said that she could never be sufficiently 
grateful to him, for having risked his 
life to save her's. He was too generous 
to remember the service, and too dis- 
interested to wish for a reward. Fear 
her not, Margaret : her little arts are 
so far from making an Impression upon 
your lover, that they äre not even seen 
by him : he carries a talisman about 
him which preserves him, not from the 
influence of evil, but of good eyes. 
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Mrs. Douglas» who is a Scötch 
woman, was well acquainted with the 
Lismahago of Humphrey Clinker, and 
says that SmoUett has drawn his cha- 
racter faithfuUy. He was a Colonel 
Cochrane, a relation of SmoUett's, and 
a very worthy- man j but he was so 
highly exasperated at Smollett, for hav- 
ing exhibited him in a ridiculous light 
to the World, that he never forgave 
him. Mrs. Douglas days, that Colond 
Cochrane dined with her one day, 
when Mrs. Smollett of Loch Lomond, 
wife of the doctor's brother, was pre- 
sent ; and, taking up his glass after 
dinner, he said to ' her, " All our 
friends, but the devil take our rela- 
tions." Mrs. Douglas shewed me the 
Portrait of the colonel, sketched, un- 
known to him, by a gentleman at her 
house, as they were sitting at her table. 
It is the most frightful human face I 
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ever saw: I could scarcely be per- 
suaded that it was not a caricature; 
but she and Mr. Murray, who also 
knew him well, both assured me it was 
an exact likeness. Lismahago was not 
so unfortunate as to be married to 
Tabitha Bramble : he died a bachelof» 
about the year 1787, at about the age 
of sixty.five. 

We dined yesterday at the house of * 
a gentleman in this neighbourhooc^ 
whose brother afibrded us a very ex- 
traordinary degree of entertainment, 
though of a species I can hardly 
describe ' to you, and which, upon re- 
flection, I am a little ashamed of. He 
18 a younger brother, turned of thirty j 
possessing only a rentrcharge on the 
estate, and living chiefly in his bro- 
Üier's house. He is handsome, and, 
while he continues silent, respectable : 
the momeat he opens bis mouth he 
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betrays such a poverty of understaod* 
ing as I nQver beheld in any person 
above an idiot. He is almost incapa* 
ble of uttering a single sentence ; twö 
in succession are absolutely beyond 
bis powers, for he loses one before the 
other is flnished. Howcould such a 
being afFord entertainment ? how ex- 
cite mirth ? Would it not be mon* 
strous to laugh at him for a natural 
defect ? That is the point I wish to 
make you comprebend. This gentle- 
man possesses the risible faculties in a 
degree proportioned to his want of all 
others : his attempts to speak always 
end in a laugh, and a laugh so hearty^ 
so sincere, and good humoured» that it 
is impossible not to join him. Though 
it was only his mirth which provc^ed 
ours, it seemed to him, and almost to 
ourselves^ that his and our cause of 
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» 

laughter were the same. If a person 
bom deaf had witnessed his memment, 
he must have caught the infection from 
his features, 

The eider brother of this gentleman, 
whom we have often seen here, resem- 
bles him in nothing but his person : 
he knows every thing ; and is so kind 
as to be always informing us of every 
thing. He is as fond of argument as 
Millicbamp : every reply begins with a 
iw/.» or if it be to a lady, as he is veiy 
polite, it is, " What you say is very 
right, ma'am, but — " He argues in a 
clear, decisive manner ; and with his 
IhuSf and his there/orey not only con- 
vinces us of what we might have 
doubted, but of what nobody could 
have denied. Millichamp frequently 
enters the lists with him : but the mo- 
desty and simplicity of the one is too 
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hard for the imposing» reasoning, sen- 
tentious gravity of the other, who does 
Hot like him for an Opponent. 

Yoü will think me severe, Margaret : 
but forgive me. If I have eyes that 
discover the ridiculous in my fellow- 
creatures, they are not less quick in 
seizing the amiable and the estimable ; 
and I have a heart to love and prize 
them .as they deserve. To doubt this, 
would be doubting my love for your- 
self. I have put the philosophy of 
Millichamp to the proof : he is impa- 
tient to be with you. 
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LETTER XXV. 

TO MRS. BRUDENELL» BBLMONT 
COTTAGE« 

Oakwood. 

I HAVE been at the Lakes, of which I 
will give you no account, because you 
have Seen them. On my arrival at 
Arrowby Lodge, I found it füll of 
Company, and I determined to ramble, 
tili the largest family had left the place. 
Mrs. Douglas likes society, and never 
goes abroad for it. Her fortune enables 
her to assemble a number of people 
round her, and she is not very difficult 
in her selection ; persons of wit and 
sense entertain, and folly amuses her. 
She is herseif good-humoured and 
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agreeable ; the soul of the Company ; 
the maker of parties ; what poor Faul 
of Russia ofFered to be, the rallying 
point. Though her conversalioii is 
chiefly matter of fact, her language is 
80 coTnect, that it would bear commit- 
ting to paper. She is never at a loss for 
a Word; never repeats one; and 
bardly ever makes use of one that is 
superfluous. 

I hastened my return to Oakwood, 
at my brother*« request; as he ex- 
pected the son and daughter of our 
brother Charles; and I arrived only 
one day before them. Millichamp was 
impatient to see Margaret ; and as he 
18 above disguise, he asked my per- 
mission to ride forward on his horse^ 
the last day's journey; while James 
drove me home at my leisure. 

This short absence has appeared 
longer to iny brother and myself than 
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our long Separation before. He wishes 
me to let my house at Belmont, and 
live with hitn entirely; but I cannot 
give up ybur society,' and that of a few 
otEer friends; and, at my age, one 
oüght not to be without a spot, of which 
one can say, it is my tmn ; a spot we 
can call by that name which conveys 
the ideas of comfort and independence, 
Home. Our mutual inclination, hpw- 
ever, will induce me to pass the greater 
part of every year of our remaining lives 
at Oakwood. 

You know the circumstance which 
kept the late Charles Oakwood at a 
distancefromhis family;— -his wifebeing 
a woman of low breeding, not only 
ignorant, but insolent His death left 
his soiv and daughter ander the care of 
their niother, badly educated and ill 
provided for. My nephew is a man of 
common imderstanding, wfao, from very 
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limited prospects^ has suddenly arrived 
at affluence ; a 'distant relation of his 
mother's having left him his fortune, 
becaiise his family was more respectable 
than that of those who had a better titl6 
to it. 

He may now reasonably look forward 
to the tilne when Oakwood ähall be 
added ; as my ^rother has remained so 
loi^ unmarried. Such'possesöions and 
prospectd might tum a strong head. 
Charles Oakwood's is not a stirnig one j 
I can give you an anecdote that will 
prove it. 

When he found bimself m poBs)B!»ion 
of a large fortune, he tbought it incum« 
bent upon him to fit up a library« He 
sent for the catalogue <^ one of the 
principal bookselleirs in 'London ; and, 
as he was Ignorant of booki^ he 
naturallyjudged of their value by their 
price. He had the ^enfeträtion 'to 
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discover that those which had no price 
marked, were above all price. TheBe 
he bought; and among them many 
early printed books, and such as were 
valuable only an account of their 
scarcity. 

For about six months, Charles 
Oakwood was very vain of his library, 
and boasted of it in all companies. — 
This book was scarce, that was curiaus ; 
this was rarCi and that unique; as he 
had seen them characterised in his 
catalogue; tiU, one day, a man. of 
acknowledged taste and genius hap- 
pened to say that they were all good 
for nothing ; that the only books worth 
kaving, were the Histoiy of England 
and the Bible ; and that these might be 
illustrated to any extent. My sagacious 
nephew caught at the idea, which he 
retailed as his own. He retumed his 
Caxtons, Pynsons, and Wynkyn de 
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Wordes» to bis foookseller, and fouud to 
his cost, that they were indeed good for 
nothing) being assured by the book- 
seller that "Nobody bought them 
now.** 

In the place of these, Charles bought 
Rapin's History of England, with 
Houbraken's Heads, and the largest 
folio Bible he could find. You may 
possibly imagine that bis library is very 
small. No such thing; it is neither 
small« nor of little value. Lest yoii 
should not understand the technical 
term iüustrate^ I will explain it. 

The Bible wojüd be taken to {Heces, 
and every scripture print of merit that 
could be purchased, would be bound 
up with the letterc-press, opposite to 
the page that it illustrated. And as 
most of the first masters painted firom 
Holy Writ, and many of their works 
have been engraved/ the volumes 
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would be ratber a 4^oUe6ti(m of piints^r 
Kaf which the^text wauld be an expU- 
nation, than ia Bible illttstrated by 
tfae engrayings. If the^print we*e too 
targe, its^ margin must submit to be 
pared down to the size^of'the book^ if 
too« small, it must be let into .fine 
|)aper of the proper^ dimeöÄions.— 
iSo-'by the History of England. Every 
ijookth^ contained Sprints reläfting to 
thö persona - and events- mentioned in 
the history, • would be ra^sacked and 
dei^fmled of all thÄfeWere^worth taking. 
And when to these were add^d all 
sh)^ historical print&y such as the 
Dissolvi^g of tibe Long PairlialQGietit, the 
Landing of Charles- the Secoiidi- the 
Bättlia of the-Boyne, attd a^countlea» 
rt" cetera j you would^thinfc the con- 
iloisseur guflty trfno great exagg^ation^ 
when he said that.these boofcs mightbe 
iBfasfarated to^any^extenti 
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Charles Oakwood has Wen proposing^ 
his precious library as a model worthy . 
the imitatioa of his uncle. " I wonder, 
sir," Said he, " that you should take 
the trouble to collect such a variety of 
bodks, when there is nothing in the 
World worthihaving, butthe History of 
England and the Bible !" 

This hit jjohn Freeman's taste 
exaqtly. . " Sir,'* cried John, *^ you axe 
a man of judgmentJ There are fierw 
young . gentlemen now-a-days who 
would.be content ,with, the Bible and 
the History of * En^and ! When I was 
young^ I read nothing eise; and noW| 
I read them every day of my life»" 

" Read them !'* repeatcd Charles» 
with a look of itieffabie contempt. 
" They are the .last books I should 
think of>reading. ! but every gentleman 
ought to haye them; and when they 
are properly iUustrated^ they are a 

c5 
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library of themselves, and he need 
have nothing more.** 

" I cannot argue against the merits 
of the Bible and the History of 
England," said my brother j " but I 
have Singular notions, and I collect 
books for an uncommon purpose— I de 
read them.*' 

My niece, Barbara Oakwood, is 
very beautiful, and has a larger portion 
of sense than her brother ; but she has 
a confident manner, which is very 
unpleasing in a young woman. Indeed 
thiere is no time of life at which a 
woman may be intrepid. Barbara has 
Seen little of the World, but she has 
read many novels ; and finding in 
herseif more spirit than tendemess, she 
has unfortunately copied the pert and 
flippant manners of some of the second 
rate heroines,who,whatever may betheir 
pretensionsto wit, deservechastisement 
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for their want of good breeding. The 
mother ofBarbara, vain of herdaughter's 
person and vivacity, has regarded them 
asthe meansof herfuture establishment. 
These young people are thrown into 
an unknown element at Oakwood.- — 
My brother digs in a moming, 
and reads in an afternoon ; -and my 
dressing-room door never opens, unless 
I bid it. Charles is reduced to the 
necessity of driving his sister in his 
curricle, conversing with his groom, 
and seeing his hunters exercised in 
leaping. One of his horses has 
luckily flung the servant over his head, 
and he has been laughing ever since 
at the joke ; but this is a gratification 
he cannot hope for every day. My 
brother has had his pianoforte put in 
tune for Miss Oakwood. She plays, 
and sings, and dresses ; b^it where there 

c 4 
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are none to listen or admire, the trouble 
is ill repaid. 

Few persons have such a feeling of 
music, if I may so express myself, as I. 
I have burst into tears on hearing 
Cartwright play the sjimple tune of 
Auld Robin Gray, on the musical 
glasses ; I have gone to bed at mid- 
day with a distracting head-ach, on 

hearing the Messiah performed by a 
füll band; and I would run out of 
the house at any time, rather than be 
confined in a room with a musical 
young lady. Music that I dö not like^ 
I cannot bear at all ; and music that I 
do like, makes so powerful, an im- 
pression on me, that I cannot bear i% 
long. 

I suppose Charles and Miss Oak- 
wood had agreed to quiz the old ba- 
chelor and old niaidto-day; and after 
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cßnEer he begaa by askiDg his sister 
hgfw sbe . liked Oakwood. 

" O, amazingly,** replied she j " I 
cLoat.upon it. I find these trees so ex- 
cessivsdiy «ntertaining, that I shall never 
-enduise the society,öf my feUow^rea- 
tures again/' 

" You have the advantage: of me, 
then," Said her brother; "for if^it 
was not for the channing edifying con*- 
versajkiQn of Mr. and Mrs* Oakwood, 
curse me — ^I beg your pardon, ma'am— • 
if I shoujid not find the place insupport- 
ably fatigning." 

" If the tF,ees, like those of Ovid,'* 
Said Millicha,mp, " were each the 
abode of a nymph, you m^ht think 
^eir Company as agreeable as Miss 
Oakwood does." 

" Worse . and worse!". replied' 
Charles. " I should never be able to 
walk through jthe wood, foi; the noise. 

c S 
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N6, if the ttees must be peopled, let 
it be with woodlarks and linnets, I 
beseech you.** 

'* Mr. Millichamp/' said Barbara, 
** I understand you have been here 
some time, Pray, how have you ma- 
naged to exist at Oakwood ?*' 

" I never knew the pleasure of ex- 
istence tili I came to. Oakwood/' an- 
swered Millichamp. 

" There is something so incompre- 
hensible in that," said Barbara, ** liiat 
I shall beg you to explain it to me. 
At present, I feel a^. if I were about 
to become a vegetable myself, or at 
least a stationary post for vegetables 
to exist upon. I expect to be covered 
with moss like the ruins of the old 
abbey, and I look in the glass every 
day to see if it is not beginning to 
sprout.'* 

•* I know not what stränge effects 
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may be produced by inactivity/' said 
I ; " but I do know that books and 
needles are excellent preventatives.** 

" What wearisome preventatives of 

the fatigue of idleness!'* exclaimed 

Barbara. '* Indeed, I conceive it 

possible to be tired even of the specifica 

themselves. I could not pore over 

history and plain-work like Margaret 

Freeman, and ruin my eyes and spoil 

my complexion ; I will, therefore, take 

Mr. Milüchamp for my preeeptor^ and 

he shail teach me bis method of en- 

joying the shades of Oakwood. Do 

you think he learned it from Mar-' 

garet ?" 

" Probably," said I j ^* nobody is 
better acquainted with Oakwood than 
Margaret Freemari ; no one more cap- 
able of discovering its beauties, or 
communicating the enjoyment of them 
to others.*' 

c6 
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*^ Then «Margaret tö the grand spe- 
cific, I find/* Said ^Barbara ; " but I 
fear I should sufFer the moss tp cover 
my Ups before I should feel 4isppsed to 
apply the remedy.'* 

" If yöu do not like Miss Freeman/' 
Said Charles, " you cannot say tbat 
working and reading have ruined her 
complexion ; for it is much finer than 
that of a certain young lady I know, 
who reads very littie, and never works 
at all.*' 

" Brotherly kindness, and polished 
manners!** exclaimed Barbara. ' " Mr. 
Millichamp, I enlist you as the Cham- 
pion of my complexion, and you shall 
have the honour of" defending it against 
the complexions of all the milk-maids 
and hay-makers of Oakwood, You 
are the only rational being at Oak- 
wood, and whiie I stay here, you shall 
be my knight** 



/ 
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" I am glad you assign me a post 
without danger/' said Millichamp. 
" The beauty of your complexion can- 
not be disputed ; or I must have en- 
tered the lists with a folio fbr my shield, 
and a duodecimo for my lance/* 

'< And I am glad that all mankind 
are not my brothers, as some philoso- 
pfaers^have attempted to make us be- 
lieve : for if they were, I should not 
obtain one compliment from my fellow- 
creatures. Mr. Millichamp, tlie first 
Service I impose upon you is to find 
your gloves» if you can, and attend 
me in a walk in the p^rk.** 

" Pray, Barbara," said my brother, 
as öhe was leaving the room, " in wbat 
species do you class me^ since \ am no^ 
a rational being ?" 

" I am a veiy bad naturalist/* said 
Barbara, *' but I do think you are f( 
non-descript.^' 
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LETTER XXVI. 



TO MRS. BRUDENELL. 



Oidcwood. 

Habit, which is invincible in old per- 
sons, works wonders in the young ; it 
has already reconciled Barbara to Oak- 
wood. She no longer complains of the 
length of the day, or wishes for even- 
ing, when we sit down to cards : she 
has found out an employment that 
never tires — teazing Millichamp. The 
only time that he can enjoy Margaretes 
Company, without interruption, is be- 
fore breakfast. 1 cannot suspect such 
a girl of being seriously in love ; but I 
am eertain her behaviour gtves him 
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serious vexation; and I took the li- 
berty of telling her to-day, that she 
did not allow him to dispose of bis 
own time. 

" I do not tbink/' said she, " that 
he could employ it better than in my 
Company. He has hitherto only as- 
sociated with people that bave been 
dead five thousand years; it is high 
time somebody should bring him ac 
quainted with the living; and, as I 
have nothing eise to do precisely at 
this moment, I have condescended to 
instruct him myself.'* 

<* His fonner companions were bis 
own choice, and so, I think, should 
be his present." 

** Do you imagine it possible, that a 
man of Millichamp's age should not like 
the Society of a pretty young woman, 
to say no more of her, better than that 
of an old long-bearded (Sb'ecian or Ro- 
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man, if he had once experienced^tbe 
difference ?'* 

" Beauty, alone, will never claim 
the pref erence of Millichamp." 

" My dear ma'am, I shall. believe 
there is something in the air of Oak- 
wood that inspires uncivil speeches, I 
assure you, I have a great deal tp 
teach my knight of the folip before he 
has done with them. But perhaps you 
think he would take instruction better 
from Margaret Freeman ?** 

" Every body admires Margaret 
Freeman ; and Millichamp, — ^who has 
seen her in the bosom of her family, 
where every good woman appears to 
the greatest advantage— who has wit^ 
nessed a thousand nameless virtues« 
which never. go abroad, and the high 
estimation in which she is beld by those 
who know her best,— he cannot c|o 
otherwise.** 
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" Well, it is astonishing. to me that 
you all discover such, iniraculous at- 
tractions in Maigaret Freeman l-^^-a 
smattering of di'^'Wing) and a knack; 
of cutiing paper! For the one, I 
would sooner fall in love with Angelica 
Kauffinan, or any ather female painter 
by profession } and the other. is only 
fit to excite the admiration of pap^. 
and mamma when miss comes home 
from boarding-schpol at the vacation. 
Margaret has no animation — no spirit 
— no variety ! If 1 ^ere a man, I might 
like to look at her as a piece of still 
life, but I should be weary of her 
Company in balf an hour. Mill;- 
champ,'* continued she, aß he entered 
the room, ** you are come in good 
time; we were talking of youj and 
Mrs. Oakwood says you are a recreant 
knight; that you like your books bet* 
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ter than me, and Margaret Freeman 
better than your books/' 

** I know Mrs. Oakwood too well 
to believe she would teil stories/* said 
Millichamp. 

" Then I must teil them, of course,**^ 
replied Barbara. " However, I will 
neither be convinced of your infidelity, 
nor leäd you into temptation ; so we will 
say no more about it." 

My brother then entered from thc 
library, and said, " Pray, who has the 
key of one of the book-cases ? It is 
not in the door." 

« Not I/' said Millichamp; « I 
have missed it, and searched for it in 
vain." 

** Not I," said I ; " for I did not 
know it was missing/' 

« Not I," said Barbara ; " for I 
ncver enter the library.'* 
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" Not I/* Said Charles, who came 
in as the inquiry was made ; " for I 
am like you, sir j I look into no books 
but my own.*' 

My brother rang thß beD, and or- 
dered the housemaid who cleans the 
library to be sent into the room. 

" Pray," said he, " have you seen 
the key of the book-case on the left 
hand as you go into the library?" 

" No, sir," replied the girl. " I 
dusted the library yesterday, and I 
remarked that the key was not in the 
door/' 

" I know very little of you,*' said 
my brother ; ^^ there are some animals 
that eat iron, and you may be one. 
, Have you eaten it ?'* 

*• No," she said ; " she was not one 
of that sort." 

*< Then," said my brother, tuming 
to me, " either you or Millichamp 
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must haye it ; and I insist upon your 
emptying your pockets.*' - 

" It is lucl^y for me that 'I;.wear: 
pockets," replied I. " If I were a 
young woman, I should not carry such 
a proof of my innocence about me/* 
And I spread the eontents of them oi^ 
the table. 

** At your c(Hnmand I will ^pipty 
mine/' «aid Millichamp ; "; but I have 
tumed. them all inside out twice al- 
ready." 

Ho put bis h^nd in bis waistcoat 
pocket, and, to bis own amazenient 
and our diversion, instantly produced 
tbe key. Tbe Solution of the enigma 
was easy. He had only changed bis 
waistcoat before he sougbt for the key, 
and again before he found it. 

" What have you there, Charles ?*' 
Said I| seeiDg a roU of paper in bis 
handle 
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^* A beautiful latidscape of Margaret 
Freeman'*/' replied he, " which 1 have 
run away with to shew you." 

My brother unrolled it. ** These 
äre the ruins of Fountain^s Abbey/' 
Said he. <^ Ml3rga];et' häs drstwn them 
very^örrectly." 

^* 1 e^ould like much to see them/' 
said Mfliilchamp ; aftei* he had atten- 
tively examined the dräwing. 

"I should like it of all things/* said 
Bwbara: «Now do, my dear'*M!tt. 
Oakwood, let us go." 

" I have long wished to see Foun- 
Uni^^ Abbey/' xepliedl; *^ but twül 
not leav6 Mr. Oakwood again, at 
present." 

" I am sure/' said Barbara, " Mr. 
Oi&wood will go with us." 

" Try if you-oaH persüade him/' 
ssädl. 

Now, mydeai^, deaar sir^^^säid^she, 

'3 
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*^ I know you are so good-natured, 
that you cannot refuse to make us all 
happy.** 

** You know veiy littie of me" re- 
pliedmybrother, << or you weuld know 
that I am veiy ill-natured/' 

*• I positively cannot believe it,*' 
cried she. '< Look at that handsome 
hce^ ' Millichamp, and teil me if you 
can discover one trait of ill-nature in 
it You are not old enough to be ill-na- 
tured; I declare I should not take 
you to be forty." 

" If I were under forty/* said my 
brother» ** your flattery and your band* 
some face might gain their point : but 
I am on the wrong side fiifty, and proof 
against all you can say.'' 

<< If handsome faces have lost their 
power over you, brother/' said I, «« let 
me try mine. I should be very glad 
to see Fountain's Abbey.*' 
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" You try your power so seldom/' 
Implied my brother, " that when you 
do try it, it is uncontroulable. You 
cannot exert your influence > in vain ; 
and I will go whenever you please/' 

'• ExcellentP' cried Barbara. " I 
have one consolation, however; though 
nobody minds me now, / may be un- 
controulable when I am fifty/' 

" I am afndd it is very likely^ Bar- 
bara,'' Said I. 

*« Well, sister,'* said my brother; 
" you are mistress of the revels ; when, 
and how shall we go ?'* 

" To-morrow, if you please," said 
I ; << and suppose you and I go in the 
chariot, and give Margaret a place 
with the coachman ; we ean take her 
into the carriage if it rains. Charles 
may drive his sister in his curricle, 
and Millichamp may ride his own 
horse.'* 



• 
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** My sfeteir wfll't no€ like the com- 
pBity öf orie of the irratiooals/^ said 
Charles ; " therefofe, with your per- 
midsioD, I shalltake- Margaret in my 
curricle." 

'* Then, Mfllidhamp,'*'said Barbara, 
<V^as I knbW yoü dlrive a gig to'ädmi- 
fätiotiy having driven Mrs. Oäk^ood 
all over the lakeiSj^ ulre* wiH'haVe the 
gigi and yoü »hall drive me. I will 
give you a lesson on the propriely of 
bastowiäg ^ouf attention otü present 
eürofimstances, and^yoü shall give me 
some lessons on the art' of driving." 

^ Mr;;^G}feirles. OakWood is much 
bdtter'qualified to teadh^ the art of driv- 
i% tbaoi^I' ani/^ Said MiUichamp; 
« tlierefore yöu can go'ih the cutricle, 
and I cän täke Margaret iii thegig/' 

*•■ I nfeverleärn any^ thihg if I have 
not my ' bwn • way," * ' said Barbara j 
" and my way is, to leam to driVe a 
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Single horse before I leam to drive a 
pair ; besides, you want the lesson on 
propriety/' 

*« Barbara," said Charles, " though 
I bave no objection to your being 
driven by Millichamp, let me teil you, 
you cboose a very bad instructor, if 
you wish to drive yourself. Milli- 
champ may drive a gig, but give bim 
a tai^dem, give bim four-in-hand, give 
him a pair of aiy chesnuts, you would 
see how they would puzzle bis philoso* 
phy. I would bet six to four be dashed 
)ni carriage to atoms. If you want to 
drive in style, TU teach you when we 
come back. TU shew you my ches- 
imtB ! Nobody can dfive my chesnuts 
but myßdf." 

^* ^ am ^iraid,'* said my brother» 
<< tbat nature intended thee for a cfaes- 
xmt, and made a mistake when she 
gave thee arms instead pf two fore« 

VOL» IL D 
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legs. I think thou shouldVt have 
Beighed instead of talking/' 

" Thank you, sir," said Charles; 
" bratified both by sister and uncle j 
but I won't undervalue thy kindred as 
3he does. I hope I have as much of 
the rational being in me, however, as 
is commonly given to a coachman. I 
once drove a pair of fine blood-horses 
through Wales. I shall never forget 
what a pleasant party we were :— my- 
«el^ and three more young fellows, 
You have no soul, Millichamp, or you 
would have been delighted with öur 



excursion/' 



*♦ I have a soul highly susceptible 
of the beauties of nature,'* said MilH-* 
champ i ^^ and I should have been as 
much delighted with the Welsh moun« 
tains as any of you.'* 

« We did not pay our devotions to 
the mountains/' said Charles ; ^^ ouf 
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business waa to knock down the grouse. 
But the principal gratification I wished 
you to partake of, was a dinner we had 
at Aberystwith.*' 

<< I am so much a stranger to mo- 
dern Systems/' rejoined Millichamp, 
^< that I did not kno^ a soul was re« 
quisite to the relishing a dinner/' 

" That is a secret your books have 
never taught you,** said Charles ; ** but 
I'U teil you how it was. We bespoke 
every thing in the house— it certainly 
was a good dinner, and we ate like 
sportsmen — but that was not the best 
of it. We tumed the waiter out of 
the room, and suffered nobody to wait 
but our own fellows} we dispatched 
all the pigeons out of a grand pye, 
filled the dish with fragments of ducks 
and chickens, fish and lobster^sauicen 
mutton chops and plumb-pudding^ and 
then placed the cxust on again. We 
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ate half the fruit of the tarts, mixed 
the remainder with pepper and satt, 
mustard and vinegar, and, putting the 
lids on, we sent them out, as well as the 
pigeon pye, to all appearance untouch- 
ed. We then rang for the waiter, and 
wrapping every dish and plate, glass 
and decanter, in the table-cloth, we 
dashed them on the floor before his 
face, and ordered pur bill. Now, I 
think that was a flight beyond the an- 
cients. Was not it ?" 

" Beyond any thing I ever read of, 
ancient or modern,** replied Milli- 
champ. 

" You not only soared above his- 
tory," Said my brother, *• but above 
reason and comnjon sense/' 

" O! it w^s a Ciapital joke,'* said 
Charles. " I believe we laughed for 
twenty miles, to think how the next 
trayellers would look when they opened 
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the pigeon pye and tasted the tarts ! 
And an excellent part of the story wai^, 
tbat, though the poor devils of the inn 
made their own Charge, they would be 
in a little perplexity j for they had 
hardly a plate or a glass left in the 
house, and must send to Shrewsbury 
before they could procure a new 
stock !" 

<^ I am afraid» Charles,*' said I, 
« that you will find the present party 
very insipid j you will have üo oppor- 
tunity of displaying your wit in our 
excursion.*' 

" Not at all insipid, I assure you,** 
said Charles ; ** the Company of ladies 
is more interesting than my wit and 
wisdom put together; and so I will 
take the landscape back to Margaret, 
and ask her if she will trust herseif in 
my curricle. I wonder, sir," conti-, 
nued ne, addressing my brother, << that 
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you do not lend her some of your fine 
prints to copy ; she would make charin- 
ing drawings from them.'* 

*^ I believe she might/' said my 
brother ; " but I should wonder more r£ 
1 gave her the opportunityj and I 
have often wondered at the facility 
iHth which many persons ask favours 
that it is extremely painful eithef to 
grant or to deny. Such is that of bor- 
fowing books. In general, I have re- 
fiised to lend them : but to refiise is 
so unpleasant, that I have sometimes 
lent books, and even books of great 
value." ' 

" I had rather wäit tili a favour be 
offered, than ask it," said I ; " and, in 
generäl, one's desires are so well un- 
derstood, that it will be voluntarily 
acceded, if it be not disagreeable to 
the person who has the power to- be- 
stow it." 
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« Yes,'* Said my brother, " iet peopl^ 
Wait tiU I offfer my böoks, whidi they 
may be assured will not be in this 
world^ Instead of that, a lady of very 
high rank, with whom I had a slight 
aoquaintance, made no difiScülty of 
asking to boirow a very costly volüme 
of portraits for hcfr milliner to copy 
some of the head-dresses. It woaliä 
hav€^ been atn irksome task to say, ' I 
will not oblige you, though you know 
I can ;' for such woold have been the 
meaning of a refusal, ^hatever were 
the words: I therefore lent them. 
At the end of thrfee months, I ven- 
tured to send for ihy portraits j the 
lady retumed themj but she was so 
much offended at my presuming to ask 
for them, that she would never speak 
to me more. Another time, my phy- 
sician borrowed my folio edition of 
Shakespeare of 1623, to copy half a 

D 4f 
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^ozen leaves which were wantingin 
his. He hdd cured me ot all my dis- 
Orders j and, atlast, he cured me of 
lending books. With much difficidty 
I got my Shakespeare again ; but it had . 
been in so many hands, that it was. 
worse mutilated than his own/* 

«« I have often been surprised/* said> 
Millichamp, ** that a man who would 
shudder at the idea of picking your 
pocket, should make no scruple of 
borrowing your book and never re- 
turning it.** 

** Though that man might scruple 
to pick your pocket,*' said my brother, 
" he would be capable of borro^ng 
your money and never retuming it/' 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO MRS. BRUDENELL. 

Bipm* 
We are retumed hither from our pro- 
jected ezcursion to Fountains Abbey^ 
and to-morrow we set out home. We 
have had a companion we did not ex- 
pect. When I entered the drawing-. 
room, after writing my last, I found 
Mf. Goldacre there« 

'* How do you do, ma'am? Pve 
taken the liberty to come agaiUi 
ma'am," said he. " Last time I was 
here you need not thank me for Com- 
ing ; I came a hunting my nephew : 
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but I was better than bargain j for be- 
sides finding him, I foiind euch good 
welcome and good cheer at Oakwood, 
that now I'm come o* .purpose to see 
you and ypjur brother, ma'am/* 

I assured Mr. Goldacre that I was 
glad to see him ; and it was true ; for, 
notwithstanding the man's vulgarity 
and ignorance, there is something aböut 
him I cannot help likihg« I have asked 
iqjyself what it is, aad I ca& fix ufon 
nothing but sincerity, I have a nsu 
tural antipathy to pretence, call it hy 
what name you will ; whether art, hy- 
pocrisy, duplidty, disguise, or affecta« 
tion. I feel its repulsive inflüence so 
ibrcibly, that specious manners, seem- 
in^ friendship, or even shining talents, 
Witt iK)t induce me to mingle with it. 
But let me see the soul in its natural 
form, find/ ifit be not all I could wish> 
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it is my frietid. I apply tö slticerity 
what the proverb does ' to dWrtty— »It 
covetsf a multitude of sitis. 

MiUichamp had receiv^ has- uncÄe 
with unfeigned alQ^ction. 

** But how shall we manage ?** said 
I. " We are all going to-morroW to 
«ee ^ the ruins of Fouiitäins Abbey* 
Perhaps you would like tö seö them ^ith 
usy 

<c Why, as to ruins, ma'am,** aii- 
swered Mr. Goldacrcj " I caii't say 
they're much in n!iy way. I like im- 
pföVing, not going to decay ; but, for 
the sake of good Company, I'll make 
one. Though, perhaps, if this young 
lady and gentleman ate going, they 
mayn't like to be troubled with such 
an old fellow as I am/* 

Barbara assüred him that bis going 
would give her infinite satisfaction } 
and Charles said he was always ex-> 

d6 
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tfeoiely bappy in the society of any of 
Mr. Oakwood's friends. 

" Theii, brother," said I, " we will 
take the barouche, instead of the cha- 
riot» and Mr. Goldacre can go mth 

US.*' 

« I beg your pardon^ ma'am/* said 
Mr. Goldacre^ *^ You know I can go 
in my own carrlage, as well as the rest 
of you; andy as to tibe expence, Fm 
sure I shall think nothing of that. No 
man alive is more generous than I am, 
pr spends bis money freer. I never 
grudge myself any thing Pve a mind 
to have/' 

By the bye, my friend, this is no 
uncommon species of generosity • 

<< We shall make a cavalcade like a 
lord mayor's shew. I thought, as well 
as Mrs. Oakwood, that you would have 
preferred our Company on the road to 
being alone/' said my brother. 
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* 

" Perhaps that young lady will go 
with me," replied Mr. Goldacre j " and 
Pm sure IVe nö objection lo maldng 
a shew.'* 

" I am excessively mortified that I 
cannot have a place in your chariot,'* 
Said Barbara, << because I have engaged 
your.nephew to drive me in the gig j 
and\I dare not disappoint him/' 

" I would not disappoint him my- 
self," Said Goldacre. " My nephew 
ought to be proud of the honour of 
driving you." 

<* I do not always allow him that 
honour/' said Barbara ; ** I drive him 
sometimes/' 

" All fair, too," replied Goldacre. 
** Give and take. Let every dog have 
Jus day. I wish he'd mind your driv- 
ing, ma*am: he never would mine. 
Well, sir, then,*' continued he, ad- 
dressing himself to my brother^ ^* I 
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believe I must gö in your hrotishe^ 
rather than he by myself ; though I 

don't quite know what a hromhei^i 

there's so many of them nQw-fangled 

' carriages starting up, that I can hardl/ 

teil one from another/' 

You will perhaps remark, that I 
I formerly told you my brother ne ver 
left Oakwood, and that, in our intended 
excursion, I have mentioned three of 
his carriages. Do not suspect mj 
veracity, in either case ; this is one of 
his singularities. He has all sorts of 
carriages, harnesses, bootis, boxes, 
budgets, and dickies ; and never, tili 
now, has taken any of them ten miles 
from home. It is true, that in his 
narrow circle, he does both ride* and 
drive ; but he had rather walk on foot^ 
and oftener does so. 

The next moming, I appointed my 
brother treasurer, and Goldacre, pur- 
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veyor to the expedition j and taking 
the Office of secretary upon myself, we 
set out ; Charles and Margaret forming 
the van, Millichamp and Barbara the 
centre, and the barouche brlngmg up 
the rear. 

♦* My dear brother/* said I, as he 
sat by my side, " do not you find it 
a chaiming thing to escape from con- 
finement ? Is not it very pleasant to 
be at large, and ramble about the 
World ?" 

« Very charming and pleasant 
certainly/' replied he, " only, if you 
could sit a little farther ofi; I shonld be 
much obliged to you.*' 

" By all means," said I, giving him 
ä little more room. " I think," added 
I, " laan was never made to vegetate, 
like a potatoe, always in one place/* 

«* No/* said my brother. *^ We 
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shall soon be at the end of this stage, 
and I shall not be sorry to change my 
place." 

** I hope I do not incommode you ?" 
saidL 

" O, not at all/* answered he. <* I 
sufier no inconvenience from my 
neighbours j but it seems vety odd to 
be trussed up, for so long a time, in 
this narröw space." 

" Have not you sufficient variety in 
the scenes which succeed each other ?** 
Said I : ^^ dale and mountain, wood and 
river ? If your limbs be confined in a 
smaller space, your eye ranges over a 
multitude of objects, instead of a per- 
petual repetition of the same, as at Oak- 
wood. Whatyforinstance, canbemore 
enchanting than this view as we 
descend the feil? that fertile dale 
below« with the village^ the churcb» 
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the water^ atid the bridge; and the 
mountains risiog again immediately 
behind/' 

<< I am sensible of all their beauties,'^ 
replied my brother j " but what you 
call being at large, gives me the idea 
of imprisonment, for though my eyes 
take in a wider ränge than common, 
I cannot Stretch my legs. However, 
I have just thought of a way that will 
set me at liberty. FU walk. Here ! 
John ! Stop ! PH get out We are only 
four miles," contmued he, "from the 
place where we are to dine, and I i^all 
be in very soon after you/* 

" Very surprising indeed," cried 
Goldacre, ** that a gentleman should 
choose to walk, rather than ride in his 
own carriage ! I hope Mr. Oakwood 
does not expect me to walk with him for 
Company. I am used to sit with my leg» 
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under a desk, for half a day tc^etlier» 
and they never think of stretching.'* 

Goldacre, however, consumed more 
time in eating, than my brother did 
in Walking. We travelled at our eäse ; 
and it was not tili our second dinner, 
that we reached the pretty little town 
pf Ripon« 

Somebody saya, I think it is Holcroft, 
that you may form an opinion of the 
character of a nation, firom the hüls 
which are pasted on the walls« Sy this 
nile I oberved, that we were gamblers 
and soldiers« The lottery holds out 
irresistible temptations to grow rieh, at 
the Corner of every street $ and there 
are not fewer offers of honour, glory, 
and eleven guineas, to all aspiring 
heroesi who will only just sacrifice their 
liberty, and risque their lives, in die 
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A hahdsome obelisk, erected at the 
expence of Mr Aislabie, to comme» 
morate bis havisg represented that 
borough in Parliament sixty years, 
adoms the centre of the market-place at 
Kipon« As we were sittiog aller 
dinner, " Pray,*' said Goldacre, ** what 
may be the meaning of them gilt 
tfaings, at top of that pillar ?'^ 

•* They are the town arms/* said my 
my brotiier ; ** a bügle hcgm, and the 
rovrel of a spur/* 

" Then I suppose the man thatbuilt 
the town,** said Goldacre, " was a 
post ; i^ch as used to blow their homs 
and spur their nags, before mail-coaches 
was inviented* Though that was a 
poor trade too ; I don*t see how he 
could get money enough to build a 
town, unless he robbed bis own mail/* 

"Ripon,** rejoined my brother, ^ was 
formerly so famous for the manufacture 
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» 

offine Steel spurs, that they becatne 
proverbial« It is said the corporation 
presented a pair of spurs to James the 
first, which, even at that time, cost five 
pounds. Possibly the rowel may 
allude to this manufacture/' 

" They've a famous manufactory 
yet,'* said Goldacre, " but it is of 
Cream cheeses. In all my life I never 
ate such ; they melt in one's mouth like- 
a lump of butten IVe been out to ask 
our landlord where they are to be had, 
and he says there's only one dairy 
makes 'em, and he takes 'em all. Pve 
bid him pack me up a dozen, to carry 
to Oakwood/' 

" Theydeserve yourcommendation/* 
said I i ^^ they are like Consolidated 
Cream : but the whole country is rieh j 
the crops of tiunips are as extraordinary 
as the cheeses/' 

^* I think our inn is as extraordinary 
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as either/' said Charles : ^^ I should not 
no|; have expected a house like this, in 
such an obscure comer of the world.*' 

*< It is not so obscure as you 
imagine/' said my brother. << It is 
only eleven miles from Harrowgate; 
and crowds are daily Coming from 
thence, during the season, to see 
Studley, and dine at Ripon/' 

In the aftcämoon we went to see the 
minster; but that of York was so 
strongly impressed upon my mind, that I 
viewed this with indifierence, perhaps 
more than it deserved. Ita spire, which 
was forty yards in height, feil down, in 
the reign of Charles the second. We 
were asked to see St. Wilfrid's Needle, 
a celebrated narrow passage, in a yault, 
formerly of great use in ascertaining 
the chastity [of females. Jf a woman 
had always walked uprightly, she 
walked with ease through the needle. 
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If ever she had made a false atep» she 
in&Ilibly stuck by tbe way. Her m/e 
and shape were out of the question,--«- 
Why such a wonderful test of virtue 
tshould be now laid aside, I know not ; 
peiiiaps the chaatity of women may be 
, either no longer auspected, or no longer 
considered of com^quence« We did 
not see the needle« In my younger 
daya I have penetrated to the far end. 
of Castleton and FooFa Holea» in 
Derbyabire ; bui I have done with 
subterranean wonders; all I see ixi 
future must be above ground. 

I spent the evening with an extraor^ 
dinary woman here, whom I had met 
with at the houae of a friend in Londcm. 
/This lady has a husband, four chUdren» 
and four servants ; and her family is in 
the exactest order. She makea all her 
own clothes» and those of her children j 
h^r drawing-room is foniished with h^T 
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own needle-work ; she has large dinner 
parties, and her most admired dishes 
are of her own makingt These are the 
common occupations of women } but 
besides these, she is an authoress, a 
poetess, an actress, and keeps up a very 
extensive correspondence. I asked 
;ber bj what magic she performed so 
mach« She said that nothing was 
more easy j and every one might do it, 
if they pleased ; that her grand secret 
was only to rise early, and never leave 
a moment unemployed ; that wben she 
had jSnished one thing, she never lost 
time in considering what was to be done 
ncixt; but had anotber in her mind^ 
which she set about immediately«-— 
What pity that such a woman shonld 
be tinctured, as she is, with vanity» 
afiectation, and romance ! I have all 
my.life practised her secret, without 
knowing it, and great haye been my 
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reading, writing, and needle-work; 
büt to accomplish all she does, 
strength of body is requisite : she is a 
large, stout Scotchwoman. 

After supper, we left the gentlemen 
at table, and the lady took me into her 
drawing-room, where she ordered away 
the lights, and threw open a sash. We 
sat at the window, admiring the moon, 
which shone in all its splendor, and the 
sky, bespangled with ten thousand 
Stars ; when sbe rang for a pipe, and 
began to smoke. I expressed some 
surprise. She told me that she smoked 
to procure sleep ; and that when she 
wag visiting in families where she coutd 
not conveniently use tobacco, she took 
a dose of opium ; for her spirits were 
so lively and volatile, that, without one 
or the other, she never could feel the 
least Symptom of drowsiness. A shock* 
ing habit! little better than getting 



intoxicatedj to drown cwe. Sheshould 
have siüimitted to her uneasy watc}i- 
fulness, tili weary nature had furnished 

repose. 

lühx% moming we visited Fountains 
Abbey, which Stands, in Studley park,r 
aboujtthree mües from hence. ^ I stpod 
motiooless with astonishment, when/at 
the end of a narrow grassy glen, with 
high röcks and woods on each side, 
the east end of the Abbey church 
burst.jiipon us ; and, thipugh its lofty 
point^ windaw, we saw a nave 361 
feet in length, where broken arches 
and spreading trees were striving for 
the mastery. This space has been 
divided in length into church suidchoir; 
in breadth, into middle and aide aisles. 
Magnificent piUars still remain* 

I have never seen any place which 
gave mß so perfect an idea of the 
manaer of living of monks^ as Fountaii]^s 
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Abbey, where one may trace them 
<^ough the day. The splendid ruin I 
have been describing, was the place 
where they transacted the business 
'öf their lives. I had almost said 
their- work-shop ; fbr prayers and 
praises so often repeated must have 
become mechanical. We next see 
their reffectory, ISO feet by 47, — 
Another serious business was transacted 
here. I could fancy the long tables/ 
tHe heavy benches, the eager monkd, 
and the excellent fare supplied by this 
Inxuriant country. Here I could not 
doubt the zeal of the good fathers; 
fbr habit could not render them 
indififerent to this employ. We theo 
come to a venerable cioister ; the scene 
of their M'alks, or rather lounges ; for 
such pious men had always leisure«— * 
From this, we mounted by a flight of 
Steps, on the outside, to their donnitory, 
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which i» over the cloisten I had not 
so good an opinion of their lodgtng as 
their living. There are about ton 
small recesses on either side the room, 
with each a dismal window; th6y 
were probably wainscoted out from 
the gallery, which runs in the middle. 
A largw Square room occupie» one end» 
Last Bcene of this not eventful histoiy, 
behold their tombs! at least, those of 
their abbots. Hiey lie buried ia the 
chapter-house, which is.scattered with 
broken tiles^ fyrmerly the pavement ; 
atid broken f^ss whidi filled the 
window. 

The kitchen^ which is 47 feet by f^lf 
remains entire, with its' arched ribbed 
roof, and two capacious fire-places. The 
very chimney of one is whole, Square 
at the base, and circuiar at top ; and 
(iie mill still grinds com, which sup** 
plied the bread. I looked for the but- 

E 2 
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teiy, where Henry Jenkins «shared the 
hospitality of jlie monks; bat could 
not find it. ' 

Fountains Abbey was erected in the 
thifteenth Century. i- 

Mr. Aislabie, the late proprietor, 
bought the estate qf Studley in I766, 
and indosed the abbey in his park.--* 
He has been' censured for his imptwe-- 
ments. I/who never saw what it was^ 
admire it as it is. But woe to that 
sacriiegious band which dares to touch 
cathedral, castle, or abbey ! They are a 
lace that will shortly become extinct» 
and nothing shali succeed them ! If 
we cannot n^ake them, let us not alter, 
or destroy» 

' It is Said, that one of Mr. Aislabie^s 
in^rovements was to take down some 
of^the ruined offices, perhaps the 
buttery for one j another of them to 
remove the broken stones from the area 
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of the church, dig it over, and lay it 
level; a third, to transfbrm a court 
between the church and the refectory 
into a flower-garden. We saw a 
smart trim juniper growing in the 
middle of the naye, and the gar- 
dener boasted that this was one of 
his improvements. Whenl think of 
theae things, I ha,ve but one comfort ; 
a these interesting ruins had not been 
indosed in the park, they. might.have 
$u&red . as imuch . from- pluiiderers» . as 
they have* . done from a . mii^taken 
attempt to mead them; and th^ 
remains of the, buttery might have 
saised a cottage over the head jof a 
thie£ 
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LETTER XXVIII. ' 

TO MKS* BRÜDENELL. 

Oakaoood. 

" How proud should I be/' said my 
brother, when we had returned to the 
inn at Ripon» <* to inclose Fountains 
Abbey in my own grounds ! I should 
guard it with a more religious care 
thati ever the monks did P' 

" Give me," said Millichamp, with 
entbusiasm, " a wife, a friend, a book, 
and a cottage in the dale of Fountains 
Abbey, and I ask no more in this 
World !" 

" More fool you, then, for asking 
so little/* cried Goldacre : " give me 
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the abbey, and Td pull doWn every 
rotten arch of it to the ground^ aud 
build a handsome manufactory, with 
fifteen Windows on a row^ and three 
stories high. That pretty little stream 
would supply all the works." 

** I am very glad, however," said 
Barbara to MiUichamp, ^< that you 
take a wife into your scheme of hs^pi- 
ness* I never heard you acknowledge 
so much before,'' 

Margaret looked as if she had heard 
him acknowledge it. 

<« And pray, Charles/* »aid I, " what 
would you do with the abbey ?'' 

" Run away from it,'* replied he: ** I 
should sleep with the old abbots, in 
three days, if I did not.'* 

« Well, Millichamp,** said I j « if 
you will choose the cottage and the 
book, and let me choose the wife, I will 
be the friend/' 

£ 4 
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" I dare take you at your word,^ 
Said Millichamp. 

" Then, MiSichatnp/' said my 
4>rotlier9 <^ eiüarge your plan, and take 
twofiiends; fbr I will sometünes mak« 
one/' 

" Now, my dear ma'am," said Bar- 
bara, ** it rests with you to name the 
wife." 

<< I shall giVe my äppfe, not ' tö thfe 

fairest/ but to tbe besf/* answered I ; 

^< *and I shall take time to consider of 

it." 

" If you give it to either, you nmst 

trundle it to Miss Oakwood," said 

Goldacre. 

** I vmhy^ said sbe, " your nephew 
had half your taste and politeaess. I 
am afraid "I must give him up as 
incorrigible: 

*< Thank you, ma'am ; I wish he had» 
ma'am/' answered Goldacre : " he häs 
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ail sprts of sense but common seose ; and 
his taste is all for them Oreek and Latin 
authors j and I take it, they don*t teach 
much politeness. Only think of his un- 
genteel notions ! Here, he asks but for 
a shabby cottage, and perhaps a humble 
wife ; I won't say any thing s^ainst his 
friends, because they're a credit to him, 
and books may be well enough when 
a man has nothing to do but read 'em ; 
when he.might have a fine estate, a 
fine house, and, perhaps, some fine 
ybung lady^ into the bargaini But 
. donH give him up» ma'am. He is good- 
.tempered; and who knows? Ifyou 
can't conquer him, nobody can/' 

Barbara well knows how to ap- 
preciate a fine estate and a fine house^ 
and might possibly imagine she was a 
fine young lady. 

. The next moming we set out on our 
retum to Oakwood, by a di£ferent route 

£ ö 
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from tbat by which we went. We 
passed the house and grounds of an 
old maid^ which delighted my eyes.— 
Her wood& were cut through in different 
'directions, in straight lines, it is true, 
and therefore not conformable to 
modern ideas of beauty ; but the alleys 
were covered with the finest turf, and 
so broad, that they looked like lawns. 
They were kept with the most scru- 
pulous neatness, and inhabited by 
hundreds ot hares. The lady never 
sufiers any to be destroyed on her own 
domain ; and we saw them gamboling 
about, in conscious security, only 
separated from us by a sunk fence-— 
Somegazed at us as we passed j while 
others pursued their sports or avo- 
cations, visited their neighbours, or 
chatted in parties of half a dozen with 
tbtse they met, and did not honour 
US with a look. How I should rejoice 
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to aftbrd. protection to such persecuted 
and innocent animals ! Like Cowper, to 
becoine acquainted with them l 

Thia day's joumey passed off happily, 
like all the preceding. The next, when 
when we were within ten miles of home, 
as we were travelling along the side of 
a mountain, we saw Charles Oakwood's 
horses set off at a great rate, and himself 
Yainlyendeavouringtostopthem. There 
was no fence on the falling side, and 
they had only to go one step too near 
the edge, to pltmge their master and 
Maigaret down the precipice^ What 
were our feelings ! We durst not 
follow, lest the noise of the pursuit 
^hould augment the speed o£ the 
horses. Millichamp had presence oi 
mind enough to give his reins to 
Barbara, and call a servant to hör 
assistance, when he jumped out of 

E 6 
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the gigf and ran after them« . witb 
the swiftness of an arrow. 

We saw the horses on the blink of 
the precipice ; whezr, . proykLentially» 
the wheel went over a laige stone, aud 
the violence of the shock threw Charles 
and Margaret out» on the other side. 
No longer in fear of doing mischief, .we 
hastened to the spot ; and found Mar- 
garet senseless in the arms of Milli- 
ehamp, and Charles lying on the ground« 
The horses were going on» dashing 
the curricle to pieces. We thanked 
God we saw no blood» Charles soon 
recovered, being only stunned by the 
fall; Margaret did not; and MSli- 
champ, who would not. sufier any body 
to share hisburthen, carried her to a 
house in the Valley bdo w« My brother 
dispatched a iiervant to the^ nearest 
town fw a ßwgeon, and we all 
attgided her. 
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The mistress of the house, in whom 
I recognised an old acquaintance, had 
Seen the accident, and she met us at 
the door. She cönducted us into a 
parlour, where Millichamp placed Mar- 
garet on a sopha, and sat down by her, 
holding her hand, with all his anxiety 
painted in his face. Barbara seemed 
bursting with vexation. Margaret 
opened her eyes, cast ' a vacant look 
round her, and closed them again. We 
obb'ged her to swaUow a little cdid 
water, which s^e did, without speak- 
ing ; it revived her, and, as soon as a 
bed could be prepared, she was carried 
up stairs, and put into it. 

We waited the arrival of the surgeon 
with an anxiety which lasted two hours. 
At the end of that time he came, and, 
having examiüed bis patient, assured 
'us all was well. ExtemaHy she had 
received no other hurt than a few 
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hruises; but he j:hought it proper to 

bleed her, and keep her qüiet for two 

or three days« Millichamp waited for 

the tidings with agony, and received 

them with silent thankfulness. Charles 

had appeared truly sorry for the acci« 

dent, and more on Maigaret's account 

than his own ; he now participated in 

our satisfaction. Even Goldacre re^ 

jl^iced ; and plainly evinced that he did 

not wish to get rid of the humbld wife, 

at the e^penc«^ of her having a broken 

nbck. Barbara aJone was disdontented. 

.1 thought she looked malignant, • and 

"WM now convinced that she had seri- 

ous designs upon Millichamp, which 

the undisguisöd interest he took in 

Margaretes welfare must completely 

frustrate. 

My brother undertook to inform 
Jobn and Mrs. Freeman of the acci- 
dent whioh had happened to their 
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daughter, and Millichamp begged per- 
mission to ride over in the moming to 
inquire afler her. . 

*« Barbara,'' said I, " will you go 
with the gentlemen to Oakwood, or 
remain here with me J^' 

^< I shall go to Oakwood^ xna'am, if 
you please/' replied she. ** I thiiik 
one of the family ma;^ he enough to 
attend upon Margaret Freeman.'' I 
fear Barbara will injiire Millichamp 
with bis uncle. 

The next moming Margaret was suf- 
ficiently recovered to come down to 
breakfast. Her father had walked from 
Oakwood, and was waiting to see her j 
Millichamp arrived soon after, bring- 
ing the mother in the gig ; and 'they 
all. spent the day with us. We gavc 
Margaret another night's repose ; and^ 
on the evening of the foUowing ämy, 
my brother sent the chariot for us, and 
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we took leave of the hospitable Mrs. 
Spencer, witfa many thanks» 

I found Mrs. Spencer standing on 
the highest pinnacle of humau happi- 
ness} blessed with an indulgent hus- 
band, and surrounded by a family of 
grown-up sons and daughtersu I had 
mtich pleasure in renewing my ac- 
quaintance with her, and recaUing to 
mind the amusements and events of our 
youth. Her father was the vicar of 
our neighbouring little macket-town^ 
her mother, the sister of Sir Hugh 
Colwyn, a baronet of the true irasci* 
ble Welsh breed } and she, with her 
cousin^ Miss Colwyn, who was yoiui^er 
than ourselves» had frequently b^en my 
visitors at Oakwood Hall before I left 

it. 

Very different had been Ihe lot of 
poor Miss Colwyn from that of her 
Cousin, I had met with her accident- 
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^y at Bath, nine years ago^ and re^ 

ne'wed our former intimacy. I founci 

hc^r married; but without a famüy. 

Her husband, Mr. Lewelyn, a younger 

bröther of profligate character, was re- 

paying her slncere attackment to him 

with neglect, and sometimes with in-' 

solence. His attachment had been to 

the Colwyn estate, which, after a long 

Chancery suit, had been divided be« 

tween her and her sister, the only chil-* j^ 

dren of their late father« I inquired 

after this lady. Mrs. Spencer told me 

that she now resides with her husband 

in South Wales ; and that her mother, 

who is still living in the family man- 

sion, is her neighbour« . Mrs. Lewdyn 

is extremely miserable. She not only 

endufes the pangs of slighted love, but 

jealousy, too surely founded, operating 

on a violent disposition little accustom- 

ed to controul, throws her into pa- 
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xoxysms approaching to madness ; and, 
iß tbes^ her husband has so far for^ 
^iten himself as to beat her : she has 
jumped out of bed to avoid bis blows. 
. Such are the extremes of wedlock ! 
If middle states are best, as wise men 
have agreed, I may be content with 
the Single one. 

Mrs. Lewelyn was broi^ht up in an 
unfortunate school for a wife. Her 
fäther took delight in putting her into a 
passion for the sake of the amusement 
that her anger afibrded him. What a 
monster ! to fmd a pleasure in exciting 
fury in the breast of a fellow-creature ; 
and that creature his own child ! He 
often tried the experimenton his wife ; 
but she was more than a match for him 
at his own weapons, and never sufiered 
herseif to be put out of temper. 

Mrs. Spencer has frequently been at 
table with Sir Hugh and Lady Colwyn, 
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and heard her ladyship say the most 
provoking things imaginable fo him 
with the greatest coolness ; tili he could 
endure them no longer, and has snatch- 
«d up atankardy or whatever stood next 
tohim^andfluDgitatherhead. Shenever 
moved a hair'skbreädtli to avoid it ; but, 
having received the blow, she has taken 
otit her poc^et-handfcerchief with great 
composure, and applied it to her face 
Streaming with blood« She woiüd re* 
main at table during the repast, with-* 
out making him any reproacb, or deign^ 
ing to take the smallest notice of what 
had happened i and would say, ^^ Sir 
Hugh^ shall I send you a little more/' 
of whatever dish stood before her« 
When the cloth was drawn, she would 
retire ; and when she entered the famiiy 
apartment again, would shewno remem« 
brance of the injury she had sustained, 
by her words, thoügh Mrs. Spencer still 
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tow malice in her heart ; and says» tbat 
she only waited anöther opportünity to 
provoke the same treatment. / 

Ladjr Colwyn is still a fine womao, 
thoogh her face is covered with scarsi 
£rom the repeaied wotmds she has re- 
ceived« Though Sir Hugh Colwyn 
took the liberty of behavirig ill to his 
lady hmiself« it was a privfl^e he woold 
Hever gtant tö any other person« Mrar 
Spfencer wBä onde at their honse at 
Christmas» which was then a season 
of great festivity in Wales. Lady Col- 
wyn Was confined to her Chamber with 
arheumatie fever. The gue$ts arrived ^ 
the eating, drinking, harping» and danc- 
ing, went on the same as if she bad been 
atthehead of them i butheinsistedupon 
bis daughters visiting their mother once 
every day, and never failed to inquire 
if tbey had performed that duty. 
It happened one evening, whenhe 
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met the young ladies in.their .mother's 
apartment, that he took.occasdon to 
blame his lady for something she had 
done which fae did not like, and he told 
her it was veiy wroDg. 

»" Very wrong, . indeed, sir!" cried 
Miss £Uen, the youngest daughter» 
joining in her father^s opinion. >. 

' *• You think so, do you ?*' demanded 
he. . . 

Certainly, I do," she replied. . 

Why, then^ I müst teil you, Miss 
Eüen," Said he, " if I find fault with 
my wife, you shall not find. fault with 
your mother/* , And without further 
eerenony he drove her to the top o£the 
stairs, and faidy kicked her to the botr 
tom. The stairs came into a laige hall, 
which was now filled with compi(ny,.and 
the young lady came rolling dowii 
among them,! to. tiieir great aston^sh- 
i^enl^ and her pwn dismay. She 
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escaped with a few bruiaes ; but ber 
dancing was prevented for the night» 

During the law-suit, Lady Colwyn 
had only a small annuity» granted hy 
the lord chancellor out of the estatc ; 
and^ though she aüowed herseif but 
two domestics, a man and a woman, 
she was obh'ged to contract debts which 
she could not pay^ and she lived in per- 
petual fear of her creditors. Now her 
iucome is ample, her establishment is 
the same. Her servants have married. ; 
and when they wisb to have the house 
fer their own purpoaes, they pretend 
to see a dun at the gate, and their lady 
of ders herseif to be put to-bed imme- 
diateiy, and lies quietly the whole d^y» 
wtthout giving them any disturbance. 
At some times, Mary is a great favour-^ 
ite ; at others, h» lady will revile and 
curse her in the most unlimited man^ 
ner, and with the greaCest solenmity. 
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In either case, Lady Colwyn never 
fergets'her dignity. She has high no- 
tions of her own consequence ; though 
(die has ceased tö possess or command 
any thing. Her servants would, doubt- . 
less, take the management of her pe- 
cuniary afiairs, if her son-in-law were 
not 90 near ; as it is,* he kindly takes 
care of her whole revenue, and her lady- 
ship lives upon less than half. Mrs. 
Spencer mimicked the lofty manner 
and dignified tolie of voice of Lady 
Colw}ai ; and, while I heard her quick 
transitions from good sense and good 
breeding^ to the grossest cursing and 
swearing, I listened with astonishment, 
and shook with laughter. 

I give you these anecdotes on the 
authority of Mrs. Spencer ; but I dare 
answer for their truth myself. Besides 
my knowledge of her veracity, they 
carry internal evidence of their realily 
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in their extravagance* It is such, Üiat 
the most eccentric geniüs could not 
have invented them« If the Colwyn 
family were not exceptions to the rest 
of the Welsh genti^ you would ' pro- 
nounce them far behind the English in 
ciyüization, 
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LETTER XXIX. 

TO MISS CARADINE, OATLET MAKQE. 

, Oahßood* 

After a long ramble on your part, 
and a long silence on mine» I again 
address you, xay dear Maria^ Mrs. 
Oakwood and Millichamp rel^rned 
from Arrowby Lodge three days after 
lieft you; and I took the ppportunity, 
whenicould no longer be favoured with 
the Society of one friend, nor yet attain 
that of the o^hers, to din^ with a lady 
who, as the world thinks, has honoured 
' me with her notice. My visits to Oat- 
ley Manör and Oakwood Hall are my 
highest pleasure y this was a duty ; and 
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I feit, wben it was over, as if I had 
diacbarged a debt. I believe that, if 
ever I am married, I shall keep very 
little of what is called Company. 

JJfrs. Sylvester, of Rockcli^ is al- 
prays talking, and never says any thing ; 
sbe has words without ideas. Her 
eldest daughter has a iine face ; but 
she is disgusting hy her affectation. 
With her, nothing is indifferent, no- 
thing small ; all is vast, amazing, de- 
lightfül, or shocking! Our Shoulder 
of lamb, at dinner, was, elegant ; and 
once, when she nnpacked a traveUing 
trunk, and saw that her clothes Imd 
got wet, it was awful ! Of the youngest 
daughter I can say nothing y because 
she said nothing. . She was a well- 
dressed statue. The son arrived in the 
äftemobn upon a smoking horse, and 
wlth a bröken bridle. He will one day 
die by breaking his neck. He swore 
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a little ; tklked mueh bf hortea md 
dogs ; stid he was in the fie Ids eveiy 
'däy, bunting»^ shoottQg, coürsii;^ in: 
fishing ; tlutt he seldom went to church, 
and did noi Hcare if he never entered 
one more. In short, he is a rüjral mad- 
man. Hk breedilig i$ worthy of the 
rest ; he told us thai he wad at the lace- 
ball last week ; and havtng. paid balf- 
a-crcwn for tea, fw himself and bis 
partner, he was determined to have as 
much for bis money as wouM scald a 
soWy and that he actually drank -d^^i^e^- 
ieen dishes^ &r bis own share* It is ex- 
triivagance to waste one's time ^h 
sücb-people. If I could not say^ with 
Titus, I had lost a day, I mjght s^ely 
say I had lost more than half one. 

I knew the day that Mrs. Oakwood 
and Millichamp were expected, and I 
Counted the hours when they were more 
than tbr^escore* I was sdtting in my 

f2 
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rustic* hüt, in the garden, omamenting 
a purse I had been making for Milli- 
champ^ and knowing that they weire 
not to arrive tili evening, when I heard 
a Step advancing from behind, and be 
stöod befbre me. I sprang to meet 
him. He acknowledged that momeot 
överpaid all the evils of his päst life» 
and my heart made the fesponses. In 
his eägerness to see ine, he had quitted 
Mrs. Oakwood early in the moming, 
and taken his own horse from her 
ser'^ant. 

That day^ and the next, I shar^d 
with those I love best, Only my dear 
Maria was wanting to say all I loye 
best. At night, the 

** Intermeddling strangers came 
To spoil our beartfelt joys.** 

^T. Charles Oakwood, the faeir of his 
worthy uncle, and Miss Oakwood, his 
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Bister, cameou a visit to the Hall. The 
lady had never been there before ; the 
gentlemen several times; but I had 
happened to be from home. 

Miss Oakwood is very beautiful j but 
hermaimersareboldanddäring. Iftfaey 
are fashionable, heaven defemd me from 
auch a fashion ! iS^ie öpenly attaeks Mil- 
Hcb^mpj makeshimdrive. her, walk 
with her, wait upon her, and ^ as the fiong 
says, ** puts^hini'in fear of his life." She 
does not give me one jeälous thoqght ; 
to make him ' lotre her is beyond her 
power, for his soul revolts agaixxst such 
want of delicacy. Me she treats with 
unconcealed conteqipt. Her esteiem 
Would give me little pleasure i but her 
insults give me pain. I have not leamed 
to look Qpon the good opinion of any 
one of my fellow-creatures with ii^dif- 
ference; and I have made it my en- 
deavour so to behave, as to deserve it 

f3 
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öf^' ^^ 1WS thc bigheit procf 

^^^ifive^^^ my love and vene- 

/f^S'/d'dnotthink.ofher, and 

^^^iet, as I do, I wouldnot have 

*\^iB[y8df to tibie^ungenerous treat- 

^^ber niece. 

^]ie nephew gives me yet greater 

^fsiness« Theore is more destgn in 

fß feehavickur tban I sbould bave ex^ 

^ted- from a* gay young man» of no 

gfi^t d^pth of underatanding. He vi- 

Site Hi6 iat home, and at those tiimes 

lAen he is sure not to ineet Mrs» 

Oftkwood or Millicha]iiq[^^ He makes 

violent love to me» when we are^alone ; 

which IS as often aa^he, ax^ as sddom 

as I| ean ciontrive it^ but^ before Mi:. 

and Mrs. Oalcvrood and MiUtchamp be 

is'HEio guaided, tbat tbey have noauspr 

üionofit Myfather and mother have; 

asiid^my father has given me some dis« 
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tant hints in favour of his family aftd 
fortune. Mr. Charles Oakwood has 
penetratioa enough to discover that he 
hasa riyal in Millichamp; but,here it 
endsj for he seems to imagine him a 
rival not to be feared. In all his love 
he never hints at marriage; probably 
his .passion may not carry him so far ; 
or he may reserve that temptation, in 
case smaller ones should not be suffi- 
cient. As he pleases, I wonld not be his 
wife, if he had an empire to lay at ray 
feet. Of the two, I had rather he 
shQuld court qie for his mistress; as 
that would excite jny father^s indigna- 
tion, while the other might gain hin 
Support. 

Mr. and Mi;s. Oakwood have made 
me their qompanion in an excursion to 
Föuntains Abbey- Had it been with 
them and Millichamp only, what a 
gratification ! But Charles chose to 

F 4 
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drive me in bis curricle, and Miss Oak* 
wood insisted upon being driven by Mr. 
MiUichamp ; never making it any jpart 
of their consideration, whether he or I 
were pleased. 

Mr. Charles Oakwood prides hiin- 
self pn bis coachmanship ; büt he gäve 
a dreadful proof of his skiÖ, in suffer- ' 
ing his horses to run away with the ' 
curricle, and dash us out of it. Neither 
he nor they received any injury. I was 
conveyed, insensible, to a neighbour- 
ing house, but little hurt } and the 
tender anxiety of Millichamp, and ma- 
temal attention of Mrs. Oakwood, more 
thaii repaid me for what I sufifered« 
Even Mr. Goldacre, who went with 
US, and who is still at the haD, seemed 
concemed for me. Miss Oakwood 
pays her court to him, and has his good 
wishes with regard to his nephew ; but 
he has no ill wishes for me. 
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A remaining weakness^ occasioned 
by the shock, and by being bled, is my 
excuse to stay at home. Mrs* Oak- 
wood and Millichamp pass some time 
with me every day, and I see Mr. 
Charles when I cannot shun him ; but 
I have altogether escaped the Company 
of Miss Oakwood since the a6cident^ 
and her comments on the behaviour of 
Millichamp. , 
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LETTEÄ XXX; 



TO IffRS;* BRUIXENELI-. 



Oakwöad* 

" Charles/' said my brother, some 
days after our return from Fountains 
Abbey, ^< you made a false estimate of 
your talents in the govemment oS 

chesnuts.*' 

«* Confound *em,*' said he, " I knew 
they were bot j but they never played 
me such a trick as that before/' 

" That I can easily imagine/' re- 
tumed my brother j " and probably 
they will not again. Once is more than 
enough/' 

<< I shall put the second time out of 
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their power/* sfajid Charles ; ^* for I 
mean to send George with them to-< 
morrow, to the dealer, and bid him 
send me down ä pair more temperate i 
and tliey must bring another cürricle, 
too." 

" I suppose you will find the borses 
of as little value to the dealer, aa the 
black letter bpoks were to the book- 
seller," said my broth^r. 

" I suppose so/' Said Charles : " h©w- 
eVer, I am glad it is no wprse. They 
might haye dashed Margaret Freeman 
to pieces." 

" They haye given you an opportu- 
nity to shew your d^sinterestedness/' 
Said his sister. " All your concern 
was for Margaret Freeman j you never 
thought of yourself. And they have 
rendered Mr. Millichamp's poUteness 
as indisputable, who left his horse to 

F 6 
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run away with me, that he might stop 
hers/' - 

" I confess,*' said Millichamp, " that 
politeness, alone, must have been for- 
gotten by me at such a moment ; but 
regard for your safety was not, for I 
gave you the reins, and called a s6r- 
vant to hold your horse.*' 

** And before he could come tap, / 
might have been dashed to pieceä/V 
replied »he ; " but nobody would have 
minded that.*' 

" Pm sure," said Goldacre, " I 
should have minded it. I should have 
jumped out of the broushe as Richard 
did out of the gijg j only Pm a little 
heavier, and could not have run quite 
so fast.** / 

. ** I should have regarded the Inten- 
tion, not the pace,** said Barbar^; " and 
been grateful for your friendship, while 
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I had applauded your humanity. Your 
nephew's afFection for Margaret has 
made him forget what he owes to the 
rest of the world." 

" Aye, aye, ma'am, it's too true,** an- 
swered Goldacre. " It made bim forget 
his uncle. It's * 4il for love, or the 
World well lost/ To be sure, she's a 
m^d pretty sort of a young womao» aiid 
I was very sorry to see her pitch out 
of the curriclej I can't say any thing 
against her, I must own ; but he might 
look round him and do better; and so 
he might have done long ago. He'd 
an ofFer of a yery handsome young lady, 
with two thousand a-year ; only I*m not 
quite sure whethei^ she would have had 
him.? 

" She would not," said Barbara, 
" if he had ever driven her in a gig, 
when Margaret was thrown out of a* 
curricle.*' 
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<< Aye, Tve said enough to him about 
it," replied Mr. Goldacre, " if that 
would do any good." 

" Is it possible, then/' returned Bar- 
bara, " that Mr. Millichatnp can be se- 
riously paying bis addresses to Mar- 
garet, and with your consent?" 

*^ No, no ; they have not my con- 
sent yet, whatever they may have,** 
answer^d he. *^ They know that well 
enough." 

« It is very fortunate for Margaret, 
at least, that you are so good*natured. 
Some men, in your Situation, would 
not be so easily persuaded," said Bar'« 
bara. 

" Why, I always was a fool that 
way," said Goldacre. • " You know 
you yourself praised my humanity, just 
now. I can bluster a little; but I 
never could bear malice in my life. 
Besides, what could I do ? When two 
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people differ, one must knock under, 
and he won't/' 

" Itisluckyfor Margaret, then, that 
you will,*' replied Barbara. 

<< Miss Oakwood,'' said MiUichaoEip, 
with a firmness that made her tremble, 
** what have I done to deserve thia 
treatment ? I acknowledge myself un- 
worthy of your esteem ; but how have 
I piovoked your injuries ? or why are 
they directed against an unofiending 
young womän, wfao is not here ? Am 
I to stand tamdy by, and hear you 
persuade my uncle to withhold a con- 
sent to my happiness which he has al- 
lowed me to hope for ? Or am I to 
be exasperated into language unbecom- 
ing, when addressed to you, and im- 
proper with regard to the family 
which has honoured me. with such 
kindness ?^ 
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Barbara left the room, without an- 
swering a word. • 

" I never saw you so pettish before," 
Said bis uncle to Millicharap, when she 
was gone } " and you need not have 
been so now j I could choose whether 
I would mind her or not/' 

"I hope you will not mind her," said 
my brother. " It is the revenge of a 
disappointed woman. She had afancy 
for Millichamp before^ but she has 
been determined to have him, since you 
mentioned the fine house and the fine 
estate. We must give losers leave to 
rail/' 
Millichamp was like Brutus««— 
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He, much enforced» shswed a hasty spark> 
And straight was cool again." 



Barbara was sensible she had overshot 
ner mark \ if ever she does Millichamp 
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St ttiischief, it must be hy other meansi^ 
When we met at supper, he begged'hel' 
pardon for his unguarded warmth ; she 
granted it, not ungraciously ; and all 
Was good hümoun She now treats him 
with politeness ; but her attentions and 
commands are at an end. , It is Mti 
Millichamp ; and he may dispose of his 
time as he pleases \ she directs her bat^^ 
tery against the uncle. 

" My dear Mr- Goldacre/' said Bar-^ 
bara, this moming^ " I walk every day ' 
ti|l I am weary ; for I can g%i no other 
exercise^ If I did not walk, I might 
take root in my chair. My brother 
has no curricle, and I have no luck in 
gigs ; and the business of Mr. Oak- 
wood's carriages is to stand in their 
coacfa-houses ; do have the goodness 
to indulge me with an airing in your 
chariot« It is uncommonly elegant. 
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and I think it must be remarkably 

easy/* 

Now^ Barbara» thought I, you have 
discovered the right clue. 

" Ma*am/' said Goldaci-e, " you do 
me a great deal o£ honour. I am ex- 
tremely happy you like my chaiiot, for 
I like it myself. I betieve it id ele- 
gant, for I had it of Hatchett ; and 
it's very much at.your Service ; and I'U 
go with you myself, if you'U give me 
leaye, ma'am/' 

" That willadd much to the plea- 
sure of the airing/' replied Barb^a. 
<< I hate to be alone. You must haye 
a great deal of taste, Mr. Goldacre,'' 
continued she, *Ho assemble such beau« 
tifiü things about you.^' 

'< Tve a great deal of money, ma'am," 
sstid Goldacre, *^ and: that does as weU 
as taste. Money buys other people's 
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taste. It is money makes ihe mare to 
gor 

'' I admire your liveries as much as 
your carriage,'' said Barbara. 

" All from London, ma'am j Pve 
every thing from the first people in 
London/' retumed Goldacre. 

^^ That waistcoat, too, you have on^'^ 
said Barbfirai ** is excessively pretty. 
I like every thing about you, but that 
odious white wig. It is between the 
old style and the new, and dreadfully 
unbecoming. You are v^ry good-Iook« 
ing, and you would be quite a young 
gdap, if yo^ wore a Brutuis.'' 

« Why, ma'am,'* said Goldacre^ 
<< Tm not much attached to my wig 
myaelf } I can't say I ever much liked 
my wigj though Tve wore it several 
yefurß, too ; and, as to a Brutus, I don't 
know what it is« I think Fve heard 
my nephe w speak of a Greek emperor 
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of that name ; but he must be a devil- 
ish clever fellow, if he cöuld make sk 
young man of me. I've too many 
years over my wig for that. Though^ 
to be sure, IVe a good fresh colour 
still/' 

" I wonder yöu never married,** said 
Barbara, ** There müst have been 
women enough ready to püll caps for 
yöu/' 

" '\Vliy, to teil you the truth,ma'am," 
änswered Goldacre, ** I was too busy 
to mind their caps. They thought me 
pretty handsome, I believe, and used to 
come about it, and about it ; but I was 
always thinking of the main Chance." 

" Then, if a young womaii were to 
go about it now, I suppose her chance 
would be a smaU one," said Barbara. ^ 

*^ Why, if I'd a mind to marry now/' 
Said Goldacre, " I could a£Pord it better 
than ever. What Pve lost in youth, I' ve 
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jgained in money j andIVe got a partner 
in my business since I found my nephew 
would not have it j and Tve nothing 
to do now, but to attend upon the la- 
dies, except just to look intd matters 
riow and then, to see they go on right/* 
" Wejl,'/ Said Barbara, [' I'U consi- 
der of it as we go alongj and if I 
can think of any one who deserves you, 
you may depend upon my speaking in 
your favour.*' 
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LETTER XXXI. 

TO MRS. BRUDENELL. 

Oakooood. 

We havQ a Company of comedians at 
Oakwood; their theatre» as you may 
suppose, a barn, and their curtain a 
blanket« We have been to see them, 
for our amusement; and Charles 
patronizes them on the score of charity, 
My amusement was small. It is an 
Observation I have often heard, that a^ 
play either very well or very ill per- 
formed is entertaining ; for in one case 
you laugh at the comedy ; in the other 
at the performers. I subscribe only to 
the former part of the opinion. I 
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camiot läugh to see a good play 
degraded; or tosee rational beings 
completely fail in the task they 
have undertaken. 

" I wonder,*' said I, last night, 
'f that there i^hould be such peopie as 
bad players. We all may mistak^ our 
talents a little, and may be prone to 
err on the favourable side j but volün- 
tarily to hold themselves up to public 
scorn and derision» and be repaid with 
poverty and even want, is reserved 
for players alone. What principle in 
human nature can induce a man to 
starve as an actor, when he might live 
comfortably by thrashing in a barn? 
or a woman as an actress, when she 
might make a cook or a housemaid ?'* 
Idleness," said my brother.-^ 

Strutting in a barn is not so laborious {* 
as thrashing, and poverty is not feit tili 
it comes/* 
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** I think it pfobable that vanity 
may have a share in determining the 
stage-struck hero/' said Millichamp. 
" He may be able to judge accuratdy 
of bis talents in thrashing ; bul; not of 
the impression they may make on* an 
. audience by bis acting. Derision, 
. Kke poverty, is not anticipated ; aijd 
when it is feit, it is too late to re- 
tract. The man is spoiled for labouf , 
and habit makes bim callous to con- 
tempt, though expressed ii) public, and 
without reserve/' 

« The greater the diflScuIty to 
. retract,*^ said I, " the great^r would 
be the honour/' 

" But,** said my brother, « ig it 
possible? Would you take Lady 
Teazle as a cook, or recommend 
. Charles Surface to me as a labourer ?** 
*♦ You puzzle me," answered I. 
^* The first I would not do. I could 
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tiot admit a vagabond into my famüy ; 
though^ I think, I should not scruple 
to employ him in my fields." 

"I would not employ them at all,*' 
Said John Freeman; " and I am sure it 
is no charity to encourage them'as 
players. It is only encouraging idle- 
ness and vanity, which, you justly 
observed, were tbe principles that set 
them a stroUing/' 

" Then you should relieve nobody,*' 
Said Goldacre ; ^^ for nobod3r's poor,^ 
but by their own fault.** 

'* Infancy, old age^ and sickness, are 
exceptions/'saidmybrother. "Inöther 
cases, distress is generally the result of 
laziness or improvidence ; but one can- 
not behold it withoüt commiseration,^ 

" Then my actors have found 
friends," said Charles j " and I beg we 
may all take tickets for to-morrow 
night." 

VOL. II. G 
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« I never »w » play in my life^** 
said John Freeman, << and never indll. 
I should take no pleasure in any thing 
which I knew to be isise frombeginning 
to raid/^ 

" Many of Shakeapeare's plays,'* 
r^plied ipy biother, *< aare founded on 
EngUsh histoiy, and keep very cloae 
to facts/' 

<^ I should dislike them worse than 
thff oüiets" Said John; << I never read 
a Word of Shakespeare in my life, and 
I never will ; becaiwey if his playa are 
not all tarue, they should n^t pretend to 
be historicaL'^ 

^* But you, who know history sa 
well^'' said my brother^ ** could not be 
deeeived: you would distii)guiäi the 
inventions of the poet £rom the truth 
in a moment ; aod certainly it would 
be a gratification to you to. see King 
John» Richard the Third» and Cardinal 
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Wolsey stand before yon, and hear 
them speak/' 

" I like no inventions/' replied John. 
** Your poet would make the kings and 
the caardinal repeat words they never 
«aid,' I haveaperfectideaoftheniyfrom 
what they really said» and, more than 
that, from what they did« Besides I 
know tlieir very looks ; and if I saw a 
monarch with a fair complexion, repre- 
sented by a fellow with a black beanl, 
I sAiould bid him get off the stage/' 

" Well, sir,'* said Charles to my 
brother, " you will go ?" 

'< I have been once to oblige 
3^011," Said my brother ; *^ but I had 
rath^ confine my legs in my own 
barouche for three^ hours, than go 
again ; I will take a dozen tickets, 
howeven*' 

" And yoUf ma'am ?*V said Outj tes^^ 

'' No/' replied I, << I wiU täU 

BS 
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a dozen ^ but I shall ^ve them to 
Anson. Of all the amusements of my 
youth, the only one I have still a taste 
for is a play, if it were well perforlned '; 
but I am not easily pleasedJ Ijudge 
by a veiy uncommon rule ; and I 
cannot help trying every word and 
gesture by my Standard, at the moment 
I hear or see it, — ^Nature. If a Per- 
formance be not natural, it matters not 
to me by what name the actor is called ; 
I do not like him« It is true that 
nature has many modes of expression, 
and a geod actor will find out the best'- 
<* I saw the School for Scandal wben 
it firstcame out. Thecharacters were all 
reckoned tobe remarkably well support^ 
ed i I will teil you how they appeared to 
me. King, in Sir Peter Teazte ; Mrs. 
Abington, in Lady Teazle j Miss Pope, 
in Mrs» Candour; Yates, in Sir Oliver ; 
and Badddey, in the Jew ; represente4 
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ilature in the highest perfection ; such 
as I could have had no conceptioa 
of. In their whole Performance I saw 
not a fault. Parsons was excellent; 
but he made hideous contortions to 
gain applause firom the gallery : Dodd 
was a bündle of a£fectation that I never 
could endurer : Palmer wanted feeling ; 
and Smith something, perhaps ease, 
lighlness^ and a clearer voice.'^ 
- ** After this/* said my bxother, ** I 
cannot hope thät you were ever 
satisfied.'^ 

<'I never was satisfied^" replied 
I, '< with all the performers in any 
oneplay.^' 

" What do you think of Mrs. 
Siddons t^' said Millichamp. 

'< I saw Mrs. Siddons at a country 
theatre/' answered I, " before shewas 
known to fame. She played altke 

o3 
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tragedy and comedy, and was a good 
actress, of the middling sort. I saw her 
sevenyears after, in London^ when the 
pit was laid into the boxes, and it wat» 
the fashion to faint at her perfbimauGes^ 
The play was Isabella, and the heroina 
was her first character. I steeied my 
heart with prejudice ; I had seen Mrs; 
Siddons unmoved^ why shouid I be 
moved ? That was a question I cotdd 
never answer ; but so it was ; I wept 
from the second act to the end of the 
play, andmade myself ill for three days*^** 
** When very young, I had admired 
inajesty and dignity, in white satin 
and gold fringe ; and grief and horror 
in black velvet and bugles^ but from 
this momeqt I gave up tragedy; 
l^elieving the inevitable woes of life 
sufficient, without «eeking others fbr 
my amus^n^nf 
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" TragedjT Stands coitdemned by 
your own law," said my brotherj *• it ib 
not natural/' 

" It does,*' answered I. « From the 
time I had formed my criterion^ 
Melpomene was no longer one of my 
Muses i and if I had not renounced 
tragedy on account of my feelings, I 
shöuld bave discarded it from judg« 
ment. I have only twice seen a 
tragedy since I saw Isabella, and then 
only for the sake of seeing Mrs. 
Siddons; but I chose such tragedies 
88 were not of the melting kmd« 

" The first was Alexander the Greift. 
Here, thonght I, eveh Mrs. Siddons 
cannot make me weep, and I shall have 
tiie additional gratiification of seeing 
Xemble in Alexander. True, I did 
not weep ; but Mrsi Siddons could Mt 
secure the rantiiig of Statira from my 

g4 
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contempt; and I feit still less cotte^ 
placency for the madman, Alexander/^ 
" I remember it," said my brother j 
" I was with you ; and I thought the 
death of Alexander a trick worthy of 
Sadler's Wells. His chair was borne 
aloft ; and he took a flying leap from 
it, into the arms of half a dozen 
fellows, who knew exactly what the 
hero's exit was to be, and extended 
them ready to receiVe him.** 
. ** I was now satisfied with heroics, as 
I had been with sorrow,'' resumed I : 
** büt determined to see Mrs. Siddons 
pDce more, I chose an historical play. 
I saw her in Catherine of Arragon. She 
appeared to me to mistakethe character 
pf the noble and interesting Catherine. 
Shakespeare has given it dignity and 
patiencej she gaveit dignity and rage." 
** The players are greater liars thea 
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than the poets!" intemipted John 
Freeman. 

** Some of the attitudes of Mrs« 
Siddons," continued I, " had an air of 
study ; but I finished, as with Isabella, 
by heait-rending tears. This, then» ii 
my answer to your question, Mäli- 
champ, — * What do you think of 
Mrs. Siddons ?* That she acts-to the 
heart, rather than to the understanding } 
that thejudgment may discover sQme 
faults, but she has an absolute command 
over the feelings." 

** And what/' said Millichamp, *« is 
your opinion of Mrs. Jordan ? Thalia' 
k one of your Muses." 

" My remarks are all of the old' 
sichool/' replied I. " It is ten years 
sänce I was in London ; but I have 
Seen all Mrs. Jordan's charactersfi 
up to that time^ with pure unmixed 

• . g5 . ' • •• ' 






f^todiraijjon ; and I haye seea her ß§r> 
form one which no woman ought to 
jl^mpt, in a manner which no man 
CQuld equal; I mean Sir Ha^iy 
Wildair. Mrs« Jordan, isi nat^ure, lA 
her riebest garb.'* 

^' Barbara^'' said Charles, ^< you will 
gp tQ see my stroUers ? you are not quite 
sp difiScult to please as Mrs, Oak^rood«'^ 

*^ Gertainly/* answered she. " Tmt 
8e4y,\9Pi»?dy, or farce, howeyen 
perform^dy ormurdere^^ is better than 
the same thing every day repeated at. 
h^me. Mr., Goldacre, ypu will.go, of 

<< To be sure, ma'am ; I, shall wait 
vff&fi you wit^i pleasure,'' said he $ 
M £^d^ peihaps, if the players are \tty 
b^t I may be lucky enough not to f^idi 
it.^ut^ and Margaret, if you chopse to 
to gp, I will givciyou a tickeL" 

«« I thank you, siii**,rcplied she. *' I 
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am like my fatherj I never saw a 
play in my life.'* 

«*Then Margaret," said I, " donot 
go now. L shauld be sorry to havis 
you form an idea of such a highspedes 
of entertainment from what you wouM 
Site i» a bam at Oakwood/* 

ü^faen we assembled before dinüer 
to-day, Mr. Ooldacre was misshigw (te 
fUdi an occasion, ' ' 

•• Sweet William used to l)e tlie first^ 
But the last of all came he.** 

At Itfigth he entered^ with an air> oi^ 
triumph, bowing and ümirking: %q 
Barbara. \* How da y<m like me 
now ?^' Said he ; a|id behold l his wig' 
was blacki We all burst ipto a 
laugb, Barbara among the rest ; for it 
waa not in human nature to forbear it* 
Goldaore iMiked a little disconcei^ed* 

g6 
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'« Why, ifs a Brutus, is n't it?^' 
Said he. 

** It is, it is a Brutus,*' answered 
Barbara, ** and one of the most 
fashionable» It is Mr. Röss^s Acme qf 
Perßction. We shall all admire it, 
when we are a little accustomed io it f 
but the change is so great, that, at first, 
we cannot help laughing." 

^' I think, then, I'd better not have 
changed at all," said Goldacre ; " for 
you was used to the White wig, and you 
never laughed at that. I'm not very 
fimd of being laughed at. I thooght 
nothing was wanting but a Brutus to 
make me the acm6 of perfection; 
'tbough I don't know what acm6 is, no 
xAofe than Mr. Ross; but I suppose 
it^s the tip-top : Is n't it, Richard?" 

•* It iSj sir j you couldnot have de- 
fined it better," replied MäUichamp« 
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<< Well/' Said Goldacre to Barbara; 
" you may choose between "the old wig 
and the new ; but, mind, Pll not be 
made a fool of. What I take to now, TU 
stick to, I'll turn my wig no more.'^ 

'* Then I decide in favour of the 
new one/' said Barku'a ; ** and I shall 
like you better than ever ; both for the 
imprbvement it makes in your person» 
and the proof of your de^ire to 
oblige me.*' 

Mr. Goldacre recovered his owa 
good opinion by this civil sp^ädi ; and 
Brutus is now escorting my niece ta 
theplay. 



1 
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LETTER XXXIL 



TO MISS CARADINE. 



OakumA 
V HA^ taken a bold step, xny dear 
Maria, in bopes to serve you. Kinowing 
the unfortunate Situation of Mr. Cara- 
dine'ä afiair^ andthat they ar^dailyget^ 
ting woree ) knoiidng that miaery Stares 
my friend in the face, if the progress of 
this alarming evil be not stopped j I 
have ventured to try my influence over 
Mn Goldacre on the subject. My 
influence over the uncle of Millichamp ! 
what a proud word ! I have made it 
my study to gain this gentleman's 
favour, by every word and look j and 



never yet have I had the mortifi^ation 
, tQ find that c^iarm fail^ when it has bee^ 
applied: to mortal maiu The reason in 
obvious.; my endeavours to please 
spring from the heart, and can. only be 
exereised towards thosq who please ;ne. 
To Mr. Gojidacre I apoi bound by 
inclination. Whatever may be liis 
oddities, he is well disposed^.and would 
ii^ure no living ci^ature. ^utl.am 
actuated.by a higher motiy^ ; fbr be i% 

thefriend, almost the father,; of the man 
I love ; of the man I shall pass my lifo 
lyith i or. it will be pajSised alone» if nojt 
ahort^ned» And,, if I lovß Millichamp^ 
SJbiaU I not. love all who love hii» ? 
Schall not bis friends be my friends, and 
bw duty my duty ? 

For some time past I have again 
Yisited at the Hall ; and yesterday, on 
entering the drawing-roonoi^ I found 
oöly Mr« Golda<a;et ** Si^'* said I> 
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** there is a subject lies veiy near my 
heart, and I have often thoi; ght I would 
take the liberty of mentioning it to 
you j will you forgive me if I do 
it now ?*' ^ 

I suppose he thought of his nephew's 
attachment to myself; for he replied, 
" Forgive you l aye ; I have forgiven 
you long ago/* 

** It is respecting Mr. Caradine, 
sir," Said I. •• His daughter and I 
have grown up together in the strictest 
bonds of friendship* A very worthy 
gentleman has paid his addresses to 
her 8ome time ; he has gained her 
affection, and has not been disapproved 
by her fatherj bat he is a younger 
b^other, he is in the army, and cannot 
marry without a fortune; and my 
friend and I are both afraid that, if 
Mr. Caradine continue his present way 
of life, he will add to the incumbrance 
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on bis estate^ and not be able to 
establish her/' 

" Wby, so be will, to be sure," said 
Mr. Goldacre j " but what can / do ? 
I must have interest for my money, and 
money^ back, or land instead, for 
my principal. I want no more than 
my own.*' 

<< I know you do not, sir,'^ said I $ 
^* and that has encouraged me to speak. 
At times, Mr. Caradine laments his 
own imprudence ; though he has not 
resolution enough to alter his conduct« 
Perhaps, if you wished to lay your 
money out in land, rather than let it 
remain on mortgage, he would seil yoü 
one part of his estate, to redeem 
the other." 

" I have no objection to that," 
answered Mr. Goldacre, * << my income 
would be less, but it would be more 
substantial ; and his would be more, 
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and it would be clear. But I anl 
a&aid it would not last long j he*d 
mortgage again.** 

" The jointure of Miss Caradine's 
mother," said I, " was four hundred 
pounds a year : that he cannot touch : 
but do you think he cöuld be prevailed 
upon to secure the remainder in any 
way that would put it out of his own 
power? Tou might have some in- 
fiuence over him, if you would have 
the goodness to exert it/' 

*• Why, yes, the man that lends 
money has generaUy some influence 
over him that borrows it," said Mr. 
Goldacre. " PU think of it; and if 
I can serve your friend, I will." 

I thanked him sihcerely fbr his 
kindness, and I hope it will prove 
sttccessful. 

Miss Oakwood now appeared. She 
treats me as I could wish ; that is, 
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tak^ very litde notice ofj but never 
affitmts ine. She is now taking Mr. 
GoldsLCiey as she attempted to take 
Mr. Millicfasunp, by storm. What are 
her views, or what will be the event, 
I cannot divine^ Love of his person 
cannot prompt her. Mr. Goldaexe 
18 a stout» portly, weU4ooklng man, 
tumed of sisty, respectable in his 
appeanince; but not calculated to 
seduce the afiections of a spiiited 
young woman« Miss Oakwood is 
either incited by the love of money, 
or the love of mischief. 

M/t Charles Oakwood pursues me 
still» I have often wondered how he 
found me out. At home, in my 
walks, whenever he is secure £rom 
intorruption» he appears^ and like a 
troubled ghost, disturbs my repose. I 
hav« 4i8cov€sred that his valet watchej^ 
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me. Mr. Charles Oakwood knowtf 
that Millichamp is my accepted loveir } 
but he seems to think that it depends 
tipon himself to supplant him. 

The other day, Mr. Charles Oakwood 
entered our cottage, and finding me 
alone, he shut the door. << My dear 
Margaret»" said he, "Ihave caugbt 
you, and you cannot escape me. If 
you knew how much I lore you, you 
would not shun me as you do/' 

<< I have i^eady told you, sir,'' said 
I, ** that this is a subject particularly 
disagreeable to me, and that I cannot 
atay to hear it j if you will choofle any 
other, Ishall think myself honouredby 
the Company of the nephew of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oakwood." 

«^This emi^oys all my thoughts; 
then how can I speak on any other 
«ubject? Youarerunmvigmmyiiead 
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night and day. Margaret, you must 
and shall be mine, for I cannot live 
without you.** 

I rose to go ; Mr. Cliaries Oakwood 
Bteppedbefore me and lockedthe doon 
** Very well," said I, retuming to my 
seat» ^* I am prepared to listen, though 
I wished to avoid it." 

<< Now, do teil me,'' said Mr. Charles^ 
'< what objection you can find in your 
heart to make against me. Am not I 
a tderably handsome young fellow ?" 

<< You are more than tolerably, more 
than commonly, handsome." 

<< Well, that is one point settled.— I 
suppose I am more than tolerably rieh 
—Am not I ?" 

" I believe your fortune is very 
large." 

*^ And, though I don't study Greek, 
I suppose my understanding is as good 
ß& other people^s-^is not it ?" 
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<< I do not presume ta judge of 
mental facukies^ or the merits of 
Greek." 

<^ And my manners» what have you 
to say agaiöst them? they aare frank 
and open— Are not they ?*' 

<< Born and bred in this cottage, k 
is impossible I can be any ju^e 
of manners; but I i^ould be glad if 
you were more reserved in your com- 
munications to me/* 

*^ Majrgarety ybor answers are very 
short, and you assume a degree of igno- 
rance whicb is not your owu» MilU» 
champ believes he loves you^ and he 
has argüed you into a belief of it ; but 
if he were lucky enough to obtain you, 
depend upon it he would soon retum 
to bis first love, a huge folio. Tour 
modMty rendef s you blind to your own 
merity or you wouJkl despise such an 
unnatural animal as Millichamp ! a 
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philosopher before his time ! A philo- 
sophier should have a grey beard. I 
have no philosophy, but abundance of 
love ; so much love that it would have 
överset my philosophy if I had ever 
possessed any. I love you to dei^era- 
tion ; that is, to the determination to 
have you ; and I faithfuUy assure you 
that you shall cotnmand every thing 
which love and money can bestow, 
and that it shaU be the study of my 
life to leave you not a wish ungratified. 
—You are silent, Margaret— Will you 
not speak ? Well, then, it is said that 
silence gives consent ; I will take it, 
and be satisfied/' He then took my 
hand. I withdrew it hastily, and said,. 
" If my silence is to be so inter- 
preted, I must speak/' f 

^* I knew I should make you speak, 
jif it were but to be saucy,'* said Mr; 
Oakwood. 
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«< It is coDtrary to my nature to lie 
saucy, sir. I owe civility to every 
human creatut^, .and most to those who 
love me, as you say you do ; but love 
persisted in when it is not retumed 
becomes persecution.'' 

<< Then ßUow me to ask you one 
question ; why do not you retum it ?'* 

<^ There is no end of this. I musfl 
answer your question by another; 
why do you persist in it.** 

*' Because I cannot do otherwise ; 
because your person is lovely and your 
manner is bewitching, and they compel 
me to love you, whether I will or no. 
Now answer my question ; why do not 
you retum my love ?*' 
^^ " For your own unanswerable 
jeason^ because it is not in my 
power.'* 
** Proceed. I gaye the reasons tbat 
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put it out of my power to de otherwis^ 
thanidid-" 

^^ It is easier to teil why one Ukes, 
than why one dislikes any person. In 
the present instance I scarcely know 
my reasons myself ; and if I did^ i^ 
would be painful to teil them/' 

^< Now, for the soul of me» I cannol 
beiieve that you dislike me. Think^ 
m)^ dear Margaret, — all other thing^ 
passably well,-f4hink what advantages 
a fine estate has over a miserable 
pittancei and a whole heart over one 
which you must share with Homerand 
Virgil« With Millicbamp you might* 
live neglected and unknown; with 
me, you might dash through the 
world, a blazing star l*' 

*^ I do not desire a finj9 estate ; aiwlu 
dashingand blazing are directly coa- 
trary to my habits and di^position/' • 

♦^ But I suppoae you will desire to 

VÖL. II, H 
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eat ; md you cannot do tbat , witb 
Millichamp, unless the old mg^ihck 
help to provide the diniier; and I 
itkink a very good friend of your'fii 
and mine will endeavoiir to ke^ his 
jfist shut closet^' 

Mr. Charles Oakwood tfaen went to 
the door» and, with his hand on the 
key» Said, *< I will not keep you a 
.prisoner, Margaret; but remember, 
I caimot live without you.*' 

Here - indeed the advantages of a 
fine estate are forcibiy displayed ; and 
one of them is, tbat they encourage the 
possessor to hope, in defiance of the 
most explicit refusals^ With two 
himdred pounds a year only, I think 
Mr. Charles Oakwood could not have 
dedared his detennination to häve me ; 
acoaethlng, however, depends upon the 
miAd of the man, for with a hundred 
tinnes äiat rev^nie, such a thought 
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could not have entered the bosom of 
Millichamp. 

But perhaps, my dear Maria, Mr. 
Charles Oakwood may be a deeper 
politician than I suspected, and may 
tmst to the klndness of bis sister, 
rather than to bis own mefrit and for- 
tune, to break the engagement between 
Müycfaftmp and me. He may, how- 
evety yet be too shallow i for let nslmt 
eat, and love wiU supply the rest# \ 
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LETTER XXXm. 

TO MBS. BBXmEHSLU 

Thheb days ago, Goldacre went to 
Mr. Cadradine's, and he retumed yes« 
terdaj to dmner« 

^^ Pve done that busmess^ bow- 
ever/' saidhe^ vhesx he had finished 
eating. 

*^ What busmess?*^ said my bro- 
ther : ^* with Mr. Caradine^ or the vej 
nison pasty 7*^ 

« With Mn Caradine,'* replied he. 
<* As to the venison pasty, if I see it at 
supper» ril haye another bout with j^^? 
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*< And what have you done with 
Mn Caradine ?*' said my brother. 

'* Whyj Tve done with him for 
ev&[" answered he. " You musi 
know that I wanted to go*over, to get 
two years interest that was due ; but 
the Company of the ladies was so very 
ei^gaging, that I hardly knew how to 
leave them ; and a few days ago, aays 
Margaret to me, * I wish, sir, you would 
get one pari of the estate for yourself» 
and get the other out of Mr. Caradine's 
clutches, for his daughter; for Vm 
afraid he'U spend it all, if you don*t/ 
So I thought rd e'en do a good.tum ; 
especially as I should be nö loser by 
it ; and I set out directly.^^ 

•* And how have you sucoeeded ?'^ 
said my brother. 

« Why, pretty well, I think/' said 
Mr. Goldacre ; <* but you ahall hear. 
' Mr. Caradine/' i|ays I, as soon as I 

h3 
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saw him» ^^we may as well come to 
business directly. When I was here 
last, tbere was above a year and a half's 
interest due, and you said yon'd send 
it; and now there's two years due^ 
and it's never come ; and money makes 
money, and I must have it.' 

** * Bat how the deTil will you have 
it»* aays he, ' if I have not got it.' 

^ ^ I have nothing to do with the old 
lad,* says I ; ' I look to yoa fbr the 
money, and the money PU have/ 

** ' Well,' saji^ h^ ' you shall have 
it ; but |iray have a little patience/ 

«« « üWiy/ says I, • the longer Pve 
pttience, the deeper you'll be in debt ; 
and Pm come to a resolution. PU 
have my interest before I leave this 
place, or 111 put the matter into my 
lawyef*s haads ) and I'U have the prin- 
cipal in six mopths, and I now give 
vAii «otice to pi^ it/ 
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^* * Mr. Goldacre/ says he, * what 
do you mean ? You know it is utterly 
out of my power to pay you, I could 
as soon raise the dead/ 

<* * You must raise the money, how- 
ever,' says I ; * for have it I must/ 

44 4 Why,' says he, * I always took 
y0u for a good^natured man. I never 
fe](pected you would proceed iu Üdf^ 
hasty manner, and ruin me at once.' 

** ^ Aye, I used to be reckoned good*- 
natured^' says I; <but Tm tir'd of 
it ; it costs too much money ; and f^t 
the rest of my life, Tm determined to 
be peyemptory. Look you, Mr. Ca* 
radine, I know your affairs as weU a» I 
know my own ; and Tve managed mioe 
a little better than you have your's; 
and I'U put you in a way, if you'U 
hearken to rpason. The estate i« all 
measured and valued ; you know what 
you owe me$ look oyer the map; set 

H 4 
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aside wiiich part you pleaae, so it lies 
aU together ; let me have it by fair 
bargain and sale ; and the rest^s your 
own, without any incumbrance.' 

• •• * But,' says he, * the land's in- 
creased in value since it was sur- 
veyed.' 

« * That may be,' says I j * but I 
suppose it is not increased in m^tsure» 
and Mr.Thompson can soon look it over 
again, and väiBt he says» TU abide by. 
But,' says I, * there's another thing. 
Here, you're hunting yourself out of 
house and home ; and radng, tili you 
won't have a horse to ride on; and 
Fve taken a faqcy to your daughter, 
and I won't see her a beggar. She 
was to have been my niece ; but I'd 
a stubbom nepbew to deal with, that 
would choose for himself, in spite of 
all I could say; though I can*t say 
he*s made a bad choice, neither j but 
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that's nothing to tiie purpose. If I 
spare you the trouble of the law^ and 
the expence of foreclosing, which, per- 
hapsy would run away with one-third 
of the estate, I shaU insist upon your 
making over the remainder to your 
daughter ; and you shall only receive 
tbe^rents and keep the mansion :for 
your life. And now/ says I, * IVe 
done ; l don't like to dally over Jbusi« 
ness.' And I took out my watch, < It^s 
now twelve o'clock/ says I j * 1*11 
give you tili five to consider of it : if you : 
don't agree to my proposal then^ 1*11 
set out for Oakwood ; and if you do^ 
you shall send for the lawyer and the 
surVeyor, to be here to-morrow mom- 
ing early j I'll stay tili the next morU'* 
ing j and we'll mBke ä finish of it.* ** 

" Tbat was indeed peremptoiy," said 
my brother* " You know how to dis- 
patch business.'* 

h5 
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>< I belieye J do/* returned Oold-i 
aore. << If I had not knewn hpw to 
di%p9'tßh business, you would never 
have aeen my Qhariot«wheels roll at 
Oakwood*'' 

^< Tben we should have missQ^ ^he 
most beautiful carriage I ever saw, and 
the most delightful <;arriage I ever rode 
in/^ Said Bi^rbara« 

«• Vm very glad you think so,'' re* 
pUed Gbldaer^j ^^ and I hope you 
wül take anotfaer airing to^morrow 
morning/' 

*< I can have no objection to that,*' 
Said Barbara. ^* But do let us hear 
the end of your story, about that Mr. 
CJaradine. You manjiged hjm very 
cleverly." 

</ I think I did/' said Goldacre. 
"Well, I left him, and went into an- 
other room; and they brought me a 

-V nice Sandwich, änd a bottle of 
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wlne, and a bottle of wate^} aiid iu 
about an hour he came. 

" * Well/ says he, ' it's np nse tri- 
fljng, as you say ; and, since I caa 
do no better, I must e'en consent } but 
you must give me time. I've a very 
fine stud of horses, and JVe one of thß 
best packs of dogs in Yorkshire }. and X 
must tum 'em into money; and I 
shaU have a great many useless fellows, 
wl^en these are gone, tbat must pro- 
vide tbemselves places} and all will 
takia time/ 

" * Mr. Caradine,* says I, * youVe 
four hours good yet ; but not one mi- 
nute after five o*clock. And, since 
you're so wise as to take my advice, 
I'll give you a little more of it. Men 
and horses and dogs, are creatures that 
will soon eat their heads oflF, and the 
first loss is the leaat. Give away your 
dogs to-mofxow, if any body's fool 

h6 
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enough to have th^m ; if not, shoot 
thpm. Send your horses to the great 
fair next Monday, and seil 'em for what 
they'U bring. Tum oft' your men with 
your dogs, and give 'em a montfa^s 
wages a-piece, except a couple of them, 
tp send with your horses ; and then let 
them foUow the rest. Keep only a 
chariot i if it is not quite so costiy as 
mine, it will do; and keep only one 
pair of coach-horses, and a couple of 
saddle-horsesy and let your coachman 
be groom ; and keep one footman, and ' 
let him be butler ; and one gardener, 
and if he wants help, let him have ' a 
labourer ; and let your daughter make 
a reformation among the women, änd 
you'll be a rieh man/ 

" • And how, Mr. Goldacre/ says he> 
' can I spend my time ?* 

^ how must you have sperit i^' 
I had let you go on ? In 
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a gaol I If I'd been a Jew, I*d have 
Said nothing about it ; and when you*d 
gone the length o^ your tether, I'd 
have iaken all the estate, except the 
jointure; and your other creditors 
would have snapped up the rents of 
that, and you might have spent your 
tioie between four bare walls. Now/ 
says I, ^ you may ride over an estate 
of better than a tbousand a-year^ 
for what I know, and it's as much 
your own as ever, only 3rou can't 
qpend it. But do as you like/ says I, 
* it^s no advantage to me. If you pay 
me my money» I shall put more to it, 
an4 lay it out in a better estate/ 

<^ He shook me by the band* < Mr* 
Goldacre/ says he, ' you're a man of 
honour, and you've saved me from de- 
struction« I will conduct myself en- 
tirely by your advice/ 

•* • That's rights' says L ' If you 
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IT finimess," said Barbant. " I 
vays certain tliat yoii had a ten- 
, irt.' 

''j'fe very kind, ma'am; you'te 
■■^>2.^'<:ind."aaid Mr.GoIdacrc "I'm 
"^N h used to theae Speeches. I 
\\ dly know myselfi just now. 
all was over," continued 
3,^^'^^. Caradine cut the map of the 
of ^^ >wo, and gave me my sbare. 
!■„ ^ says lie, ' tliat sha'n't atare 
yo,^ ^^ face, liowever. l'U tiy tO 
«m^ j_ er was niine ; and 1*11 block 
' ift in, » Windows that look towarda 
foe m ^ (■ the land, that I may not 
and 1^ X il of it-' " 

" He iiadine," said Barbara^ " w 
Goldac- «old Irish piince, I met 
lionour uanovei, wlio tumedthe 

to a beautifal pn>. 
^longed to bis fa. 
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have not didcretion enougli to conduct 
yourself» always take couosel of those 
that have beeu iBuccessfuL' 

*• Well, to make »hört of my rtory, 
the lawyer and the surveyor came tbe 
next morniog; we sigtmd and seded 
at night, and Miss Caradine caUed me 
her preserver, and cried, and was ready 
to go down on her kneea« I was ^wd 
sbe'd have made a chicken of me/' 

<^ Of the true game breed, at least,'' 
Said my brother ; <<you shewed that;, 
by your resolution/' 

" Yoar dispatch of businens,'^ md 
Millichamp, <^ makes me asbamed of 
the inactive life I have choseQ. If I 
could emulate your example, I $hoiild 
almost wish I had trodden the path 
you marked out for me« l^argaret» 
as well BS her friend, will thaak you 
with tears/' 

<< 1 admire your sensibility as much 
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aa your firmneas/' said Barbara« ^^ I 
was always certaia that you had a tem 
d«r heart.' 

" You're very kind, ma'am ; you're 
all very kiud,** aaid Mr.Goldacre. ** I'm 
not mucb used to these speeches. I 
sball hardly know myself, just now. 
Well, when all was over,'* continued 
he, '^ Mr. Caradine eut the map of the 
estate in two, and gave me my share. 
* There,* says he, * that sha*n*t stare 
nie in the face, however. I'll try to 
forget it ever was mine ; and I'll block 
up all my Windows that lopk towards 
that part of the land, that I may not 
be reminded of it.* *' 

^< Mr, Caradine/' said Barbara^ ^< i$ 
like a cnrioits cid Iri^ prince, I met 
with htefy in a novd, who tumed the 
back of his home to a beautiful pri>* 
spect, which onee belonged to his fa« 
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mily;. and looked upon a farm-yardf 
because it was still his own/' 

" The Story I remember well,'* said 
I; ^< though it is more than thirty 
years since I read it. It pleased mß 
inuch. Miss Owenson has täken the 
idea of her Prince of Inismore from 
the Prince of Coolavin. In the year 
178I, I passed several days in a famfly, 
where one of the Company was a Cap- 
tain O'Dermot. Struck with the name, 
I mentioned to him the story ; and he 
acknowledged that he was the son of 
this prince, I beüeve the third, the. 
Spanish officer mentioned by Mrs. Grif* 
fith in the novel. This gentleman 
spoke of her with great indignation, 
and Said that she had received many 
favours from his family, for wjiich her 
description of his father was a very 
ungrateful retum. He owned that his 
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father's house had no Windows front* 
ing the beautüul qountry which was 
hin by inh^tance ; and that he lived 
in one wing of it, apart from bis fa- 
mily j but he said that bis fatber was 
not the brüte and savage r^presented 
by Mrs, Griffith ; that, in his youth, 
he had been a man of uncommon parts 
and vivacity ; and that these, when he 
was soured by disappointment, had been 
the occasion of his singulapties. 

•* Captain 0*Dermot was then forty- 
two years of age ; though he looked 
older, from the fatigues he had under- 
gone. He was lively> sensible, and 
well-bred. He had been long in the 
Service of the East India Company ; 
and, on returning tö Intlia from a visit 
to -his native country, had been taken 
by the Spaniards, confined in a Spanish 
prison, and permitted to come home 
on his parole« When I knew him, he 
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Sunday shoes, tied up in bundles^ 
which they exchange, in a houge or 
under a hedge, for the knitted yam 
and clog skoan they had walked in. 
Every house in the viUage^ except 
those of the principd fanners, is a 
public house. Every pöor person 
brews malt and roasts beef for the 
Statutes ; each hangs out a holly bush 
at the door, and is allowed to seil beer 
three days ^thout a Ucence« 

At twelve o'qlock we walked down 
to what 18 called the Statutes yafd, that 
is, a. large, squar^, verdaut field» sur* 
rounded with spreading oaks; the 
spire of the village church appearing 
over them, on one side« The place 
was crowded with country people of 
both sexes, drest in their best apparel 
and best looks; not a discontented 
&ce among them. Some were stretched 
at their ease under the oaks, wliicb, as 
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tlie day was extremely bot, afibi^ded a 
welcome shade* Some were gaping 
and staring at a couple of itinerant 
auctioneers, who jBeeced them of their 
money, and gave them in return 
razors» like those jof Peter Pindar, made 
to seil, not fihave» and knives to look 
at, not to cut. Some were attending 
a show, to which they were invited by 
cbaraeters so Ol written, tbat a doctor 
of div^ity migbt bave been pij^zled to 
find out their meaning ; and those who 
di4 not cboose to part with two-pence, 
were listening to the drum, or admir- 
üig the antics of the fool, for nothing« 
Others were at the Stalls, of which there 
were great numbers, buying ribbands 
or plumb-cakes for their sweethearts^ 
or red silk handkercfaiefs for them- 
selves; and not a few had been 
purchasing ballads, and were employing 
^m thejr dull in endeavouring to rea4 
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thein# In one ccxmer, two lad^ had 
Joised to bny a cake, wfaich they hsid 
resolved to keep to themselves; and 
«Tery titne an acquaintance accosted 
thetAf they bustled vntli Üieir wag- 
goner'B ftoeks, to hide it; assomed 
grave fac^s and solratm looks^ wfade 
their mouths were so filled with cake, 
that they dorst not speak. When the 
intmder was gone, their sktee shook 
wkh laughter, a»id mirth jrnade the 
best part of the feairt. The whole 
deemed an assembly of busy, hetppy 
^stics, wbo had not a thpught for 
to-morrow. On a more particiliar 
l^^iamination, howev^Br, it Wüoid be 
foottd to eontam dlfi^rent claasos. 
' Servants who came to be hired ha4 
dorne care tfU the grand b^^neas Tvas 
eceomplished. Waggtfners had wh^ 
cord twitsted round their hat amma, 
and sometimes formed m dumiönds 
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pyer them, as a symbol of their pro- 
fession« Shepherds wore a lock of 
wool in the hat; and cow^^bojs aii4 
plough-boys, a lock of cow's or hcmies 
hatr« When any one was hired, tfae 
token was taken out, and the gayest 
ribband that coiild be found \yas 
bougbt with the earnei^ money, asid 
tied round the hat in its place. Some 
rural coxeombs wrapped the ribband 
two or three times round the hat crown;, 
and tied it in a smart bow« Tbe 
ribbands are worn through the day, 
and, at night, given tö the sweet- 
heart : or, in defauit of a sweetheart, 
Jto the sister. ' 

The women haAg out no sign.*r--. 
They are oiüy distinguished from ibom 
who come merely to be spectators of 
the shew, by being in a plainer dress ; 
and they do not mix with. the gay 
crowd, tili they are sped. 
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If a farmer*s wife like the appear- 
ance ot a girl». she will walk round her, 
and View her with as much circum. 
spection as a dealer would examine a 
horse that he thought of purchasing } 
and if she be satisfied, she will say, 
" Do you want a place ?** If the girl 
be provided, she will say, " No ;" but 
will frequentiy add, " This young 
woman doe%" pointing to her com- 
panion, and the inquiries are tran^- 
ferred to her. If the girl reply in 
the affirmative, the mistress proceeds 
to ask, •* Where have you lived? 
What can you do?** &c. If she 
receive satisfactory answers, ^she men- 
tions every sort of business she expects 
her servant to perform ; the bargain is 
Struck; and eamest given. The 
eame^it is generally a Shilling; but 
some servants demand half a crown ; 
^nd others, having form^rly had half a 
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crown as eamest of a place which 
proved a bad one, think it unlucky« 
and will take only a ahilling. No 
character is irequired on the part of the 
mistress ; and if the girl be afterwards 
bidden to do any work not mentioned 
at the time of the contractu she refuses, 
8a3ring, ^< I was not hired to do that/' 
' Formerly ydung women were either 
so bashful» or so little qualified to 
regulate the terms on which they 
should dispose of their Services, that 
their mothers commonly stood at their 
elbows» and made the bargain for them; 
they now hsofe skill and confidence 
enough to make it for themselves^rr- 
Their appearance is altered, as well as 
their manners. A few years ago an 
honest old fWrmer, who had been used 
to good servants, in stuff gowns.and 
black stockings, and had lately, had 
bad ones in cotton, was detennined to 

VOL» IL I 
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take one of the cid school. He 
searched the Statutes yard tbrough 
with great care ; but nö such thing 
was to be found. 

The time of the new servitude com* 
mences on the eleventh- of October ; 
but the servant generali/ stipulates for 
a certain number of days, never exceed- 
ing a week, before liberty is sacrificed 
for the rest of the year. If, io the 
interval betweeen hiring and going to 
a place, ihe master, by chance» hear 
a very bad character of the servant^^or 
the servant ot his future Situation ; ti^e 
one will forfeit the eamest money^ or 
the other carry it back, and the agree« 
ment is void; but this very rarely 
häppens. If the servant enter on his 
place, he is bound for the yean If he 
wish to quit it, " You shall either serve 
me or Bridewell,*' is the word. 

The doors of our servants* hall were 
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thrown ogen On.thin 4»y of r^jpici^y 
and a table stood ihe whole length Qf 
the Toomf furnii^^d» it is Ixu^» with 
n^ther knives and forks nor plates ; 
but| to make amends» each end t»p- 
ported a cold roasted surloin of beef ; 
next to each of these stood a large two- 
handed. basket» fiUed with slices of 
hread;.and the centre was crowned 
with two vast flaggons of atrong. beer. 
These were replenished as often a; 
emptied, and were surrounded by a 
number of homs^ holdiog more than 
halfapint. Every person who came 
was served with a slice of beef and 
breäd^and a.horn of beer, twice if 
required. 

Mrs. Simpson had an> elegant cold 
coUation in her room^ £br. visäoors of* 
a better sort 

At six o'clock» the doors of the 
servants' hall were shut, the tables 

i2 
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taken away» . rows of benches added, 
and the room was put in order, and 
ligfated up. The döors were then 
opened again» and the hoüsekeeper 
and butler received the Company, 
which consisted of the tenants and 
their families, with their friends and 
visitors } and the yoiuig people set to 
dancing. An adjoining room was 
opened for refreshments ; not for 
iemonade» iced Creams, and maca- 
roons ; but for solid hams and tongues, 
chickens and turkeys, cbeesecakesy 
eustards, rieh cake, and cold plumb* 
puddingS} and these were washed 
down with red port, negus. and strong 
beer. In the housekeeper's room 
were four card-tables ; and in an 
outbuilding, pipes and tobacco, which 
my brother never suflfers to enter 
his house. 
Afler our supper, we joined the 
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Company in the ball-room, and Barbara 
commanded Mr. Goldacre to daiice. 
with her. He excused himself for some 
time. ^''It^s so long since I danced»** 
said he, ^'tl^at Tve fbi^gbt my steps; 
you'd better take my nephevr." 

^* I like you better than your ne-» 
pbew,** answered she. "He would 
leave me in the iniddle of a dance, 
and forget that he was niy partner. 
rU have yoü, and you alone.'* 

" If I was a little younger,*' said 
Goldacre» y I might be for taking a 
lady at her word ; and, äs it iS| take 
care you don't säy too much.*' 

" I shall say nothing to repent of/' 
replied Barbara ; "so put on your 
gloves; for I cannot keep my feet 
stm.'* 

" Well, since I must take a hop,** 
Said Goldacre» " 1*11 do my best j but 
I'm not quite so light äs I was ten years 

i3 
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9go ; and if I lag a littie, you must 
fyrffve me.*' 

Föor Goldaäre kept his word in do- 
füg his best ; and, determined to shew 
his activity, he did more than enough« 
The unmerdful Barbara made him 
capen tili, like Falstafi^ he larded the 
lean earth ; and I sat in fear öf seeing 
him take his wig ct^ and wipe his bare 
head with his handketcfaief. Atlingth 
he begged far quarten He foUowed 
her to a seat» and puffing and panting, 
saidy ** I think IVe done pretty weU, 
considering.'* 

<' Yoü have performed incompa«» 
fäbly/^replied Barbara^ «< andwhen you 
have gone down half a dozen dances 
more, you will find it perfectly easyJ' 

** I find it extremely agreeable now/' 
iaid Goldacre, gaiping for breath, <* so 
I Ihink I need not go down äie other 
half dozen to night." 
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Charles Oakwood danced with Mar^^ 
garet. MiUichamp offered himself to 
me ; büt finding my days of dancing 
were over, he entertained my brother 
with a dissertation 6n the dancing of 
the Greeks. ^ 

The Farmers' sons and daughters 
contmued their exercise tili four o'clock 
in the moming, when a breakfaat was 
sent in» of tea, cofiee, and bot cakeiä. 
They then played at my Lady's toi- 
lette, a söene of romplng, in which 
gowns, petticoatSy and caps feil to. 
shatters, on the ground. The whple 
concluded with the Cushion Dance, 
which, as you may not have heard o^ 
I will describe. 

A young man of the Company goea 

out ; retums with a cushion in one 

band, and a pewter pot in the other ; 

andlocks the döor, that none of the 

women may escape, Advandng to the 

i4 
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fidlers (for here musicians aspire to no 
other name) he drops a penny into the 
pot, and gives it to one of his compa** 
nionsy who becomes the attendaDt of 
the dance. They then dance round 
the room ; and Coming to • the fidlers 
again^ the young man with the cushion 
»ays, 

This dance it wiU noßtrther go. 

The fidler asks» / pray^ kind Sir^ 
why say you so? 

The yomig man replies, Because 
Jöan Sanderson won't come to. 

But, answers the fidler, she must 
come tOf and she shaü come to^ whether 
she xätt or no. 

All this passes in a kind of jig reci- 
tative, between singing and saying, 
accompanied by the fiddles. The 
young man, having thus received the 
mandate of the village scraper, dances. 
round agatn^ tili he comes to the girl 
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he likes best; whea he drops the 
cushion at her feet» She puts , her 
pennyin the<pewter pot; the .yoipag 
man and she kneel down together ,on 
the cushion/ and he salutes her. 
When they rise, she takes up the 
cushion, and leads.the dance ; the man 
foUowing, and holding by the skirt of 
her gown. Having made the circuit 
of the Toom, they stop again by the 
fiddlers; the same dialogue passes as 
before ; with this difierence only, that» 
as it is the woman who speaks, John 
Sanderson won't come to. She drops 
the cushion at the feet of the young 
man of her choice; and the dance 
goes on, tili every man and woman, 
the pot>bearer last, has been taken out, 
and all have danced round the room 
in a string. The pence are the per- 
quisite of the fiddlers j who like their 
paxt of the amusement so well, that, if 

i6 
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the cusfaion dance be not called for, 
at a country wake, they frequently 
strike up the tune, at the latter end of 
the dancing, that it may not be for- 
gotten, 

Seven o'clock in the momingfinisfaed 
the cushion dance, and sent the faim- 
ers and their &milies ta their respect- 
ve homes« 
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LETTER XXXV. 

TO MKS« BRUDENELL« 

^ Oahmadk 

As we were sltting aiter cünner to-day^ 
<< I think/' i^d MilUchamp^ address- 
ing himself to my brother, ^ you fur^ 
nish the^best part of the entertaiiiment 
et Oakwood Statutes/^ 

** I think so too," Said Gcddacre ; 
<< for the deuce is in it, if those tllM 
don't like dancing don't like beef aod 
pudding/* 

*^ Give me the dancing/' said Bar^ 
bara ; <* I wish Oakwood Statutes came 
once a week j but you mi^t take the 
beef and pudding/* 

i6 
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" I am very fond of dancing,** said 
Goldacre ; ^* but I don't despise beef, 
especially when it's clressed OUamode; 
and I think a nice pudding's a very 
suitable thing» after a good dinner/' 

*< I can easily imagine that one per- 
son may have a fondness for dancing, 
and another for eating/' said MilU- 
champ; ^'but I cannot comprehend 
liow rational being^ can like stich an 
vcxhibition as that which went under 
. the name of a show." 

« Our relish for shows depe&ds on 
our degree of refinement,*' said my 
brother. " You, who have acquired a 
taste for higher amusements, have lost 
all idea of this. When yoü were a 
child» you would have lai^hed at the 
fool ; and the minds of those who grin 
and gape at him have never emerged 
jfrom that Situation/' 

*' Then my mind has not yet reached 
womanhood/' said L << It is true I could 
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not be entertained with the tridci^ of 
a Merry Andrew ; but I havfe always 
liked shows ; and if I lived in a large 
town, I should see almöst all that were 
exhibited." 

" There are dijQferent kinds of shows/* 
Said my brother, *« and many are wor- 
thy the attention of a man of sense 
and science/* 

" But," said I, '* I like wild beasts, 
and all stränge animals.*' 

" That is no greater proof of child- 
ishness, than it would be to say you 
liked natural history," replied my bro- 
ther. " Surely, nature is a nobler study 
than books/' 

. " But I go beyond nature,'* said I ; 
** I like leamed pigs, dahdng dogs, and 
canary birds which perform the ma- 
nual exercise ; which remain immove- 
able when they are desired to %ht«for 
the Pope or the King of Spain» and 
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fire a cannon when ib6y are bidden ta 
%ht for King Greorge ; though I own 
I feel some compunction, when I think 
of the means whkh must have been 
used to drill them/' 

<< It is curious/' Said Millichamp, 
** and worthy a philosopher, to ob^ 
seire what animais are capable of* In 
these instances uncommon means have 
been used^ to produce uncommon ef* 
fects. I cannot defend their humanity, 
ör wish them frequently repeated ; but 
they have proved what would other* 
wise have been considered as impossi« 
bilities/' 

*• But,** Said my brother to me, 
** have you no curiosity with regard to 
your own species ? Have you never be- 
come acquainied with dwarfs, giants» 
white negroes» croppers, and young 
ladies who write, sew, änd cut paper 
with their feet?*' 
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*< I banijih all kinds of monsters/' 
Said I. « I would no mot^ lock at 
croppers and a girl vithoat hands and 
arms, than I would at a calf with 
eight legs and a pair of heads. But I 
have visited three of the most remark'^ 
able men fi>r size, that ever appeared 
in Great* Britain ; — CVBrien, the Irish 
giant; Borowlaski» the Polish dwarf; 
and the heavy Daniel Lambert'' 

« And which did you like best?*' 
demanded Goldacre« 

•* Borowlaski/* answered I: "but 
i pitied them all/' 

•« I saw O'Brien/' continued I, 
" when hQ was only eighteen. A crowd 
^as assembled in a room, waiting bis 
i^>proach; and when he entered, dressed 
in long garments and a fierce cocked 
hat» weall ran back by instincty as 
we should have done to escape the 
trampling of an elephant. He hung 
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one arm carelessly over the top of the 
door, invited the tallest of us to stand 
under the other, and measured his 
hand with the rest. I saw him again 
the last . year of his exhibiting hhnself 
in public. I believe he was then taUer 
than before» He would now have found 
it too great an exertion to have quitted 
and entered a room, and received his 
visitors . sitting oh a table. He rose to 
shew his height j bat soon asked our 
permission to sit down again. His face 
was o£ a sickly hue. We were the only 
party present, and I entered into con- 
vers^tion with him. I . reminded him 
pf the time I had seen.him before, when 
he was a dashing young^man, and drove 
his own phaeton. . He lamented his folly^ 
and Said, that he now . doubled himself 
up in a common post-chaise ; that his 
way of life was fatiguing and unwhole- 
ßome i and that he wished he had begim 
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sooner to lay by money for old age« 
He told US that every year, when his 
campaign was over, he retired to an 
old woman in a cottage ; where he 
breathed a free air, took proper tx*^ 
ercise, and recruited his exhausted 
strength. This was to be the last year 
of his toils. Too true» it was.— His 
toils and his life ended Ntogether.'^ 

** I shouid have Uked to have seen 
O'Brien and Borowlaski at the same 
time/* said my brother. " The contrast 
wonld have been very striking. I won- 
der they did not go into partnership." 

" They'd have been fools if they 
had,*' said Goldacre j " for every body 
gave a Shilling, to see them separate y 
and nobody would have given more, 
to have seen them together." 

^< I have often wished that BörQw- 
laski had been ander the protection of 
the Irish giant," said I j " for the jpoor 
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little tdUow was not strong enough to 
pass through the world alone, and they 
who had the care of him abused their 
pawer. Eew persons know Borof^laski 
bettar thaii myself ; for I have seen 
him when he was not a shew. In the 
year I786 he was exhibiting himself 
in our neareet market-town, and my 
mother and I were so pteased with him, 
that we firequently sent for him and 
bis family to spend the whcde day with 

US.'* 

^' Borowlaski was then forty-seven 
years of age, three feet three inches in 
height, and well propcMtioned^ except 
that bis head was rather too large for 
bis body» and bis band rather too thick 
for its length. His features were agree- 
able and manly ; his complexion pale ; 
and his face indented witb lines of 
care. Qf his understanding I could 
not judge with precision, because he 
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9p<^e little EngUsh, and my ews were 
not sufficiently accustomed to French 
conversation to judge of it accurately ; 
but I believe his capacity was rather 
äbove than under mediocrity. He wrote 
ä very göod band, and danced and 
plsLjed on the guitar inimitably. I 
have Seen bim, in our dräwing-room^ 
sling his guitar round bis neck by a 
ribband, and perform tbe sin^e dances 
of his country, to bis own music. 

** There appeared some difficulty in 
knowing how to bebave with propriety 
to a man, who announeed bimself lus a 
eount, yet exhibited bimself to the 
meanest person who chose to pay a 
shiBing ; bat the moment you werein* 
troduced, the point was settled» Tö 
say» in the vulgär pfarase, diat he was 
ä gentknum eoery inch of hm^ would 
not be doing bim justice, because bis 
inches were fewj but he was as well 
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bred as the finest gentleman, or the 
tallest manj and rüde and Ignorant 
mtist that person be, who could treat 
him with disrespect. In pübUc, he re- 
peated a few English sentences with 
smartness and an air of gaiety i but it 
was assumed j and in private he was 
grave, if not sad.*' 

" The man who eamed such a prie* 
carious and disgraceM livelihood/' said 
my brother, *< had reason to be sad ; 
'and, by what I have heard of his wife, 
she did not soothe his cares.^' 

" The wife of Boro wlaski," resumed 
I, -" w:as a Pole, of French extraction, 
twenty years younger than himself. 
She was of the middle size; lively, 
handsome, gay, and agreeable, with a 
pair of fine black eyes. Her behaviour 
to her buabandiix Company was equally 
distant . from . tendemess and impro* 
priety, They had three daughters, The 
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eldest they had left in Germanyv under 
the care of the Margrave of Anspach ; 
the others, one of two or three years 
old» and an infant at the breast, were 
with them/' 

" Wicked men/* said my brother, 
<* have doubted bis being their father.'' 

^< I have heard such doubts,*^ re- 
plied I. *< I can only say that I am cer« 
tain he did not doubt it himself, and 
that he shewed them a fatherly affec* 



tion/* 



Another of BorowlasJu*s ' family," 
continued I> ** was a Mons« Detrou- 
vUle, a Frenchman turned of fiflty, a 
man of sense and reading, said to be 
the uncle of the lady, I}e spoke no 
English ; and when I remarked it, he 
said, On rC apprend plus de Umgw apres 
cinqtumte ans. He seemed to have 
the guardianship of their persons, and 
the management of their afikirs. ]Be* 
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siÜM Um gentleman^ who ^aever ap- 
pMrtd in public, theyhad two men, 
between decent and shabhy, who re- 
ceivedihe money at the door, or carried 
Borowlaski in their anns, wrapped in 
a wotnan'« cloak» ^when he went into 
the streeti These two ate with them 
at home; but never came to our 
houne.'* 

*^ Hie foundation of all power/' said 
MiUichamp, ^^ is bodily strength^ Here 
was a man 'bom with feelings and ca* 
pacity like otber men ; but, diminutive 
in size, and conseqaently deficient in 
strength, he was led about the world 
like a ehild, and governed by a woman 
and her minions.'' 

** I grieve to relate/' said I, <* that 
they who should have been his protec« 
tors> proväd his greatest enemiea I 
saw Borowlaski again six years afler, 
still shewing himself for ashUling j but 
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without wife, vithout chfldrfOf väth- 
out eve&Q the profit of his own exlubi- 
t Jon f Amt he had seid himself to a nu» ' 
ten I WM told that his wife had placed 
him oa a chimoey-piece, in deriaion ; 
and run away from him, brfore his 
face. I have never heard of him since ; 
but I am still interested in his fate»'^ 

** I have mudh pleasure, then^ in iK 
formingyoV said my brother, *^that 
hik savingSy and the subscriptions of 
some friends in the north, have secured 
him an independence^ He livts upon 
an ännuity at Durham ; keeps house, 
and a woman servant j Visits his fHetads» 
and is ipeatly respected by them.^ He 
is so well known, that he generally 
walks in the atreets unregarded : but, 
by Chance, some rüde lx>y$ puisned 
him^ and meeting a lady of his ae^ 
quaintance, he begged leave to itake 
her händ (her arm he could not reäch) 
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as. a protection irom insult. We have 
now," continued my brother, <* dis- 
patched the giant and the dwaif ; yoix 
have seat one to bis long home, and I 
have provided comfortably for the other 
in this World; what have you to say 
upon Daniel Lambeit P*' 

" That he is a shapeless mass of 
flesh/* replied l " measuring thtee 
yards fourin^*^® round the body, one 
yard one i^<^^ round the leg, and 
weighiDg seven hundred pouhds ! His 
&ce is agreeable and intelligent ; but I 
had SS much pleasure in seeing hii^ 
porUaitsLS himself/* 

'* I should imagine^ with your taste, 
ma'am/' said Barbara, *' that you 
would be highly gratified to see harle- 
quin transformed into an old washer- 
woman; or an autoinaton pUying on 
the flute/' 

«Verylittle/* answered I. ^Mfei- 
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iäier mummery nor the works of art 
inCei|:est me. I never saw a pantcmiime 
vith^ut contempt ; or a piece of me- 
i^hamam without disappointment But 
I admire graceful motions of the hu- 
man boi^, «and feats of strength and 
Jigili^^ ^m the dancing at the Opera 
House, dc^wn to the tumbUng at Sad- 
Wi Wells." 



vot. n. 
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TO MISS CARABIKE. 



Oäkmood. 

I HAVE met with a stroke, my dear 
Maria, which has felled me to the 
ground, and from a quarter whence I 
expected support, rathet than anguish. 
One consolation, however, I cannot 
be deprived of, unless I part with it 
voluntarily; I have not deserved ül 
usage. I will give you a circumstan- 
tial account of tliis incident'; though I 
should find it difficult to write on any 
other subject. 
Since the conversation with Mn 



Charles Oakwood, whi4^ I related tö 
you ia my last^ I have used the trtmost 
vigibnee to pi^ev^mt his ^ding toe 
alonew I häve ^eve^ walked» unlets» 
witib Mrs^ Oflfcwood and Mr. Mäü» 
ohamp; and I hss^ taken hoek», 
chttwkigs» and üi^edlework, intb täy 
own ehamb^. 

Tliree months ago> Tom the wajg^- 
göner, wfa^se £spu1ie with the footaiaxr 
I gav^ yoU- an äccount of, married ike 
kkchen maid^ ^d Mr. Oakwood set- 
tled them as superintendants of the 
Mtä. One momlng last we^, Totti' 
received a kick on the^ leg fitom one of 
häi' hm-de9, and Mä wife cämö to my 
mothei^, who is die vSlage doctress, for 
remedies and advice. My mc^her ^nt 
baek with her, dressed the "vilNdund^ or- 
dered the patieht to lie m h^i and' 
ptomised to g^ndime dö^n, in' the af- 
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ternoon, to bring her an account öf 
bis Situation; . r 

I found the {)oor man much relievod. 
On Coming down stairs, his wife re^ 
quested me to waik into-her parloor, 
to see some framed prints she had pur- 
chased, which^ she said» I n^ght lifc^ 
to copy. There I found Mr. Charles 
Qakwood» with a book in bis hand» 
which I believe he had not been read- 
ing; for expectation appeared in bis 
countenance. I took no notice of . 
bim, but cast a look at the priqtSy 
which were sojny engravings, and was 
following Mrs. Clements out of the 
room, wben he slipped between us, 
locked the door, and put the key in 
bis pocket« 

<« Margaret," said he, *< I have you 
again, and you shall hear me. I have not 
explamed myself properly } but I will 
now speak fiilly to your satisactioni 



» 
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" Speak, then,'' said I, " and lose 
no time.'* ^ 

^^ Ihave lovedyoufrom thefirstmoment 
I saw you, as I have often told you j but 
I loved you at first without any particu- 
lar design. However, it is impossible to 
form arny design respecting you, except 
one, and that is marriage. I have been 
ihihking of it, day and night, and I am 
resolved to make you my wife. Your 
person» your manners, and your. göod 
qualities, woukl do honour to any Sta- 
tion } and I am determined to ask my 
uncle's consent to marry you. He 
tiunks very highly of you, and perhs^ 
will overlook the difierence in our fa- 
mily and fortune ; if not, I will give 
up the expectation of his old oaks, and 
many you without it." 

«IndeedP' said I. « My con. 
sent, then, it seems, is out of the 
question.*' 

kS 
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*♦ Wby, my ^ar Margaret^" said 
he, " you cannot be so romantic as ta 
hesitate a tnömeni between me and 
Miilichamp, now yon have it in your 
power to choose y* 

** Most certainly, I cannot,'' rqpliect 
I, and was proceedhkg, when the latch 
was tried foidbly, and I beard Mnu 
Oements say, ^' Sir, you cannot go in ; 
tbe key is on tfae other aide/^ ** Locked 
in P' I hearä Mr* Millichamp ex^aim i^ 
^* then, indeed; I bave no biisiiies(i 
here f * 

« Mr. eharies^'' said I, half franbc ; 
^ unlock the doQr { Let me out thia 
moment, or I wffl never speai to fon 

again!'* 

«* Finish what you were saying,'* tp^ 
^liedhe, « and I wiö/* 

^* Open the door tliis instant,'^ cried 
I) ** or I shaH grow desperate. Iwäl 
not speak while it is shnt." 



Heopeftedit» IdLartedoul^ Ilooked 
fouQdforMUlichamp) bubhewMgone«; 
MxB* Clemeuts began to exeu^ herstif ; 
I liatehed not ; I töok tbe road home 
9X a hasty pacew Mr. Qiaries fdlöwed, 
and endeavoured to detain me, büt I 
brok« from him^ What he said, I know 
aot.; I xnade no answer, and did not 
Itop tili» exhausted by speed» terror,. 
and vexation, I dunk down upon my 
owtt bed. 

My unfortunate eqiiivocal ex|)res8ion 
\fiäi Mr* CiiaAes Oak wood into the damer 
trrot aa MUltchamp. He went imme« 
diately in q jeat of bis uncle» whom he 
foand in the gard^« He disclosed bii 
love for tue ^ repoated my fancied ex^ 
ctttences \ and earnestly impk>red biA 
ttncle's consent ta his marriage with 
me. Mr. Oakwood repiied, that be 
helieved I was engaged to Milüchaittpi 
Mr. OhaiieB toaoeedad in eotmwfßag 

k4 



bis onide tiiat I Isad given tbe pfefer^ 
en« to htmself} and Mr.Oakwood 
exdaimed, << Margaret must have been 
more than i¥omaB, if she had not pre- 
ferred you, with a great estate, to the^ 
phitosopher, with a scanty one« I iii^ 
terfere with nobody's marriage ; when 
I give advice, it is where I am more 
assured that I am right. Take heri if 
you like her.** 

Mr* Charles Oakwood did not stop 
here. Elated with his success in that 
point where only he feared Opposition, 
he ran to my father, and told falm thsft I 
had given up Millichamp in his favour ; 
thät he had his uncle*8 consent to our 
marriage ; and that nothing remained, 
but to oUain his. My astonished father 
Bsked him if he were dreaming. He 
rebounted all the particulars ; and my 
father said» if such were the case, his 
{MToposal met his wärmest wisheik, atid 
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he tbanked him far the honour he did 
his iiaughter. 

I did not go to the hall that night. 
I sat eveiy moment expecting and wish- 
ing the Coming of Millichamp, to de- 
mand an explanation. If I heard a 
leaf stir, i^ rustled at his approach. No^ 
k was not l^e. Another, and another 
noise succeeded ; still he did not come. 
When ray father returned, I learned 
that Miliichamp had entered the house 
soon after Mr. Oakwood ; had ordered 
his horse, as the groom supposed, for 
an airing ; . had mounted him, and had 
been seen no more. 

I hope it is not prophane in me to 
recur to the words in which the pro- 
phet addresses the Almighty ; Whati$ 
nuaij that I am mindfiil of hm ? when 
the calm, the candid Millicharap, who 
would not haveeondetnned the meanest 
of his ftUcw^creatures^ without weigfc- 

k5 



iog «U be could o^r in lii^ 4^9ce.; 
when Millichamp, who knowß mylove 
fcff himaelf, and my regard fpi triith, 
believes me guilty oi^ sqpii^araiicea» an4 
leaves loe unheard ! 

I do not blame Mf • Charles O^kr 
wood; tbottgh hit locl^ing the dgnat 
leas Ytolem» he 4id it only tp. a^omn 
mji attentioa to au offer whiisfa Jie qm)» 
aideied as the^ greateat Obligation lie 
eauld confer upo9 lae } andi tUe w^ld 
troidd consad^r it in the ^ame Ugbt. I 
oannot blwse myself ; my will waa «M 
^wy. conceoied in th^ action ; and, ha4 
another moment bem giv« ine^ I hjS^ 
undeceived tbei|n both« MiUieli^ivp» 
atone, wts to. blwi^» hß might haye 
known me h^t^tec than to hax^: tifim^ 
hiaownoMB. . 

I hvit badi th9 painfiii tatJ^ of 'wdo« 
cm»iBg Mr. and Mus, Q^woo4s ifyi^ 
CHiN^, aadbiwy &lbfi* I fikts^^ rn^ 



Iber »fi et attem^tkig td undeceiM 
tfiem; fofy tkough I karre dooe it iii 
t&e most ecjtpücit oiaDner. Mrs. Oal> 
wood aione belkves me. 
- I an not well.. My bed, wbich itasd 
tii be ihe dcene cf sweei repodb» my 
ibelter Aom lail «nd oaire, I look upam 
ndtb banror» I wtw. e^iperienca m it 
iitseptefl^ icatless Bights; and^ wbctt 
i Ao ti^epf I rejQtte if^ «n opening agf 
•ffiEv I find it |Bon»ag^ My dream «f 
lappinett iv omr. My friendB tbiok 
Üßm I idiaU marry Mr.Charki Oat^ 
nood }. I iMfc fonrard, witk pkasare^ 
only to smoothing the ^tter days of 
rnfpuexüSr Mßd pwtenting tbeir wishes j 
and, if my life should be protracted be- 
yond theirs, I am tbankfui for tbe pro- 
spect of independence in a single 
State. 

I do not sink under sorrow witbout 
resistance. I wrestle with grief. I say 

K 6 
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to m3r8elf, *^ -Lwm happy before I knew 
MiBidiamp; iniiy should I not be happy 
Btül ? I have Üie same fiither and ma- 
ther ; I iMve die same employineats 
and Situation ; and, added to Öiese» I 
have Mrs. Oakwood» and the Satisfak- 
tion of reflecting, that I have been the 
means of securing the happiness ofmy 
dear Maria, as far as it depends on the 
gifts of fortune.- But röisoning and 
wrestling lull not tosleep. Time, alone^ 
i:an draw the arrow from my heact I 
fHray God my life or my. health may 
00t fae the* sacrifice befiire that time 
come. 
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LETTER XXXV 
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TD MR8. BRUDENELL. 

OnkWHA 

OuB little Society at Oakwood, as <H)ce 
the Spectator's club was» is dissolviiig. 
I hope you will be sorry ; for rather 
than you should have been weaiy of 
our conversatums» I would have you 
feel as much as I have done for the 
4eath of Sir Roger de Coverley \ of 
eyen for that of Don Quixote. 

Millichamp is gone, in a way totally 
unexpected, and» to all but me^ 
unaccountable. 

It appears that my nephew. has loved 
Margaret, and seized every oppor- 
tunity of addressing her, during the 
whole time he has been bere y at first, 



tt6 odoema^m njax. 

I apprehend, with no very good iti- 
tentioii. A little fanner*s daughter 
probably seemed lawfuL prey to a man 
of his family and fortune ; but Mar- 
garet's virtue& have made an impres-^ 
sion upon him, as well as her beauty ; 
Äey have always called him to order, 
andhave^ at last, deterttamed hiA to 
aftke ha hi& wife. He lias^ obsenred 
m mvch cautk» in hk pursitit <^ her, 
ihat Bone of w raqpectedl it He cos^ 
wded it cavefelfy, beeattse 1^ hacL 
Bot decidM to nthat leffigtfcRi' lie shoedd 
go: aiid a&e contented hefself wük 
repulsing him, wühout informkiig me, 
hBt ahe ihould hmer mf nepliew in 
mye^HiHmi or MilUchamp^ lern she 
sbould rouse his jealousy, imd prödhv^e 
0. ^piarf el. 

The proposal of marriage waa tmde 
% fortn^flbt ago, in- fhe parioor «1^ tll^ 
ftnii4iouse^ wbtM* Chafles te^ked^ H» 



door, ta oU^ Mai^^efc to hesr hiia 
Müliehamp anived, li^ accident, 4o 
^uif6 afler the poor man, who had 
bttrt hib leg ; heftrd Chaika teU h« 
tkat she ccuU not hentato beturaeii 
himaelf and Müliehamp, nowshe kid 
Ae cJMee of belli; beard an uni- 
ittiBhcd ^sJBpteKomi of bwi; wimk 
ittiptied coaMiit} attefiiptodk to opeB 
tke do<Nr, and found it loc^eA. Hüb 
UM i0o mueb evea f«r a pUlosopliieis; 
H« disappeared in a momeDt; «t 
flK^per heiMB misatng. Aatbat waa 
gd' hour ift which ^gve had al^way». boM 
MU» öf hi» compaD}^ my brcrther sait 
ifrio the Kbrary ; he waa not to bt 
finwd. At lengtb. ooe of tbe groooii 
t<dd US, that ba bad ordered bis hovaa^ 
between* ive<aii4.iftixo*clech, aml had 
ridden oat. We sat täk twelve^ every 
teMaat expecting hi» comuig; wa 
tiMü 4bntflUfited il'WiB^^hisv latetttiM 
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to return. no more; and so it has 
proved. We are all uneasy on bis 
account. Goldacre says his nepheif 
was born to plague him. <^ No sooaer 
out . of one scrape thaa he gets mt^ 
another." 

Gddacre dispatched messengers fa 
eveiy inn within twenty miJes of Oak- 
wood, in Order to obtain inteUigence x^ 
his nephew; and it was discovered 
that Millichamp had . been . at the first 
post-town on the road to Manchester« 
To this town Goldacre went himself ; 
bat, with all his sagacity and industry» 
he was not able to trace the wanderen 
any further. He then wrote.to.his 
housekeeper at home ; but Millichamp 
had not been heard of there* 
<< Advertise him again/' said L 
^^ If he was a bale of cottons»'^ 
rq>lied Groldacre^ << the oftener he W9a 
adverti^ed, and the ^ moM he . w|ia 



known, the better ; but I am loth tp 
keep advertising my nephew for a 
madman/' 

<< It woold be of no avail now,^' said 
my brother. ** An advertisement 
restpred Millichamp to bis duty, when 
love had led him astray ; but he is now 
detennined to avoid you, and all he 
loves best.'* 

We do not fear bis laying violeht 
hands upon himself ; for he has a 
dignity of mind that will support mis- 
fortune ; but, always heedless, he will 
be ten times mwe sa, now bis mind k 
occupied by Margaretes supposed infi^ 
delity ; and he cannot escape daDger» 
if he do mischief. 

The rash conduct of Millichamp 
seems astonishing to all but me. The 
reasoning, the dispassiönate Milli- 
champ, they say ; whose fault, if he 
had one, was weighing thing« too scra« 
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poloiiBiy before he determmed wUeb 
ahonld prepond^ste; fJbart he shotdd 
üj off at a tangent, without heauäng 
Margarets "* justification, is atrange l 
To me, it aeems natural« The ceasoii« 
ing MilKchamp was also the änsuspect« 
iMig Millichamp. Loviog Maigaret 
vithallthepowersofhissoul; tntstnig 
that her love for him uras equaUy 
fenrent and sincere; finding hinifielf 
at ence deceived ; codid he aigue ihe 
matter ? could he stay to ask, *^ 'Wfay 
do you desert me for Charles Oak^ 
wood ?" could he demand an ej^ana* 
tibn oi what seemed to him aa deaor 
*♦ as prooft of holy writ ?*' No. The 
man who could have deceived^ ar 
■uspected deceit^ migfat have listened 
to an excuse^ or a jtistification« Mali»* 
diamp could oniy fly; and» I am 
jrfraid» for ever. 
The expMisioB of Maj^^et Hnpased 
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ftpOBt Gtuurles, m wcU as MMcb$mp^ 
fieUevinghimaelf sureofher, wiiettever 
he would ocmdeecend to propoae mar« 
riage, and that the pains she tock to 
avoid him, shewed onlj that she vnm 
not to be won on othet terms; he 
took her approbation o£ bis addresaea 
as a thifig of course, and immediately 
obtaimed that of my brather and John 
Freeman» 

The poor giiL does not läke thia 
transfer of her affections i she growa 
pale, and suffers, thougfa she does not 
oomplain. They haye given her to 
Chades ; ahe enters her protest against 
it. She has undeceived them with 
regard to the ambiguous expression, 
andconvinced them that the pref(^ence 
was meant for Müticbamp : bot the 
dasertioD of tiie one ; witfa the peraon, 
fiirtune, and assiduities of the other ; 
»6 to pfefviftil Hl tiMe; wd die^ ia 
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looked upon as the future mistress dS 
Oakwood. It may be so ; it will 
d^end on Millichamp himself. If he 
retiim to claim a heärt wfaiich is yet bis 
own, it will be restored to him \ if not» 
love must die for want of food ; and I 
have no no^osi of one attachment ätSr 
qimlifying for aiiother. . The heart 
ihat has feit may feel agatn* Charlea 
Oakwood is not exactly the object 
ealculated to subdue that of Mär- 
garet ; but he is handsome and good-< 
natured ; it is something that he is 
rieh ; but» beyond these^ he has grati'' 
tude and opportunity in hi» favoar» 
He ioves her» and is xsgoxi the spot. . 
^ Some time after thisineident hap« 
pened» my brother» Mr. Goldacre» 
Barbara» and I» were sittiog together ; 
when Barbara leftthe room» andGold* 
acre» hdding a button of bis waistcoat 
fast in one band for Support^ and 
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ifttroking his breeches Icnee with the 
other, thus began : 

<< I hbpe you won't take it amiss, 
m 9 I've something tö say to you» and 
I hardly know how to bring it ouf i 

*' Out with it,'' Said my brother» 
^^ aod get over the difficulty at once 

•« Why, that's the best way, sir, 
lesumed he ; ^' I generaUy come to the 
point ; and truth mag^ he UavCd^ hut it 
canhot be sham^4} bat this is rather a 
delteate business, and I'm not much 
used to it However, the long and the. 
Short of it is this. Fve got Miss BaT". 
bara in the mind, sir y and if you have 
no objection, I should be very glad of 
the honour of being yotir nepbew.** 

My brpther burst into a laugh; I 
lookecl at hioi with astonii^ment ; and 
Goldacre seemed a Uttle hurt« <* Why, 
shr/' Said he» ^^ is there any thiqg so 
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veey adbsuni in mf majTfisxg Miss 
Oakwood ?*' 

. << Bjr nattfeaoi^^^ leptted iiTf iirother ; 
^* I was «Xy ttttiiddag wlMit a tigfat 
littiie nef^w I rfiiraid Im^. BuC,'' 
addigd he, *< sfire you «(uiie <iFf Batbara's 
miad? F^rlu^ she tuay hMse omly 
bden dii^ertifi^ betsdf." 

«' I hope I a^H Mdi a feol a» that 
conic« to, n^th^r/' aaid GoldaeiA^ 
«< I Mj^t to ktiow if joke^from a seriüu» 
aiaMer; and, if I had not been smte^ 
I shoäd hardfy^ hiaiv« a«ked 70a; ibi> 
itfs not 90 pleasant." 

<^ I beg» Y^fm ' purddoi'' saidi n^ 
^otheTn *< If you are gerious, I wül: 
be so ^\soo. TSb^Kk^l think eveijr^ofie 
sbouldipl^atfe himsdbf, alöne^ in siidh a 
personal: ciMcem' as martiage^ ye6 I 
tkink it the düty of ^a fliend to give an 
opinion^ tf Üe* be r^idred W dö flo/' 

10 
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^*Then, pray, sk, let me heax yoarsi" 
flaid Goldacre. 

«•' I'U give it yoi> in a word/* replied 
my brother ; " and then PH wash my 
hands of the business. Tou ha4 better 
put your fingers in the fire than marry 
Barbara Oakwood ; and I give you a 
great proöf of my regard, in telling you 
a truth that is likely to offend you/* 

" I won't be ofiended, ITl promise 
you/^ Said Gddäcre, << and I shall take 
it as a favour, if you'll teil me why you 
think so/* 

** Barbara/' answered my brother^ 
^« has a good deal of the vixen in her. 
She is a tefmagant by inheritance ; her 
mother was such before her. A man 
in the vigour of youth and strength 
would find it difficult to manage Bar- 
bara ; it would require a Petruchio to 
do it Time has thinned>your fiowing^ 
hait, and reduced you to a wig y you 
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aie , therefore less equal to the taakm 
But I may be talking against your 
wife,*' continued my brother. ** You 
may be already mamed !'' 

« Nb, no,** Said Goldacre, « we are 
not mamed yet; but I must own we Ve 
had some tboughts of iL I have 
bought the ring and the licence/' 

<< Tturt is the proper time to ask 
advic^" Said my brother; " I have 
given it ; and now do as you please.** 

" Thank you, sir,'* r^lied Groldacre» 
<< If matters had not been so far gone» 
I mightiave taken your advice; but, 
as it is, there's no help for it ; and. 
I ihink, sir, Tm not so very old, or 
so hdpless, but I can make my own 
sidegood. Pve always managed things 
well, hitherto." 

*' You have never had a handsome 
spirited young wife to manage,*' said 
my brother. 
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" No, sir,*' Said Goldacre j " but 
she loves me, and that ¥dll :go a 
great way," . 

" She loves your money,*' said my 
brother, <^ and she knows she can 
make that go a great way« She will 
ficatter it over the globe/* 

5« Why, sir," demanded Goldacre, 
<< do you think Pm so old, or so dls- 
jSigreeable, that a woman could not love 
me, without my money ?" 

f^ Those are hard questions/' an- 
pwered my brother. ^f I cannot pene- 
pnAe into the hearts of women ; but 
the motives of Barbara will be clear to 
all the World, except yourself. She 
has a very small fortune i only three 
thousand pounds ; which^as her father's 
exdcntoTi I now teil you ; and she pro^ 
mißed herseif, as your wife, the disposal 
of s^ large one. It is my intention to 
give her something handsome at my 

VOL. n. L 
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ÜQCease ; bat I bind my seif by no pro» 
jnjae; and I work so hvd, tbat, Ibe« 
lieve, I shall live long enough to keef 
TÜL fcHT her graodchildren." 
_ « I pray Qod you may/* said M^ 
Goldacte ; « for I do nci marry ber 
for money. But, sir, if I may be s<| 
b(^d/* eontinued he» << how did liiat 
Mister Pittraoshow^ that you was speak« 
ing.of» manage ^ wife» when she 
proved untoward ?*' 

" The Story is long)'' rqpUed my bro« 
ther, <Vaiid the circumstance happene^ 
a long while ago. I can only teil you, 
that he kept her fasting and awake^ 
tili she would fetch and carry like 4 

spanieL'^ 

** A good clever gentleman, that/^ 
med Mn Goldacre ; *< only bis me« 
thod was a litüe savage ! I shall nevet 
come up to that I must eat myself ; 
and I shall never &id in my heart tft 

8 
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aay, * You shwi't eat with mfu* WeU," 
continued Mr« GokUiei^» ^^ I^Aiaidc jcm 
foF your kindness^ m }' bist I've beea 
considering that I may giow iM, on? 
day <2r other ; and here's my nqpbew, 
that should have been the staff of ny 
agOt he^s run away, and \e& me ; thoagbi 
to be swe» I*d $om^ tbooghts of «aar« 
lyuig before be weni; bnt^ putting all 
tibinga together^ I aiudl want a cqk>- 
panion, and some time or otbor, por^ 
haps, a QQrse ; and I hope it will prove 
for the best ; and I hope, ma'am/' turn« 
ing to me, ^^ you'U give me leave to 
call you aunt ?'' 

^< You may as weU continue to call 
me Mrs. Oakwood,** replied I ; " but 
, I have no objection to your marrying 
my niece i and I wish you much hap- 
pier than I Uiink Barbara will make 
you." 

♦* Thi^nk you, ma'am j you're very 

l2 
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goodf ma'am,' ' said Mr. Goldacre. 
^< It is too late to repent } you know 
the proof of tUe pudding ; and that I 
must abide by now.** 

Freparations are making for the wed- 
ding. Mr. Goldacre proves bis love 
by bis generosity. He makes Barbara 
a hoble setüement; he makes her a 
present of her own fortune ; and pat- 
tems and packages arrive at Oakwoo4 
every day. 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 

TO MRS.~BRUD£N£LL. 

Oakmood. 

PooR Goldacre has this day rivetted his 
own chains. I pity hitn very sincerely ; 
he has only committed a folly, aD4 
who among us is exempt from foUy ? 
but his penance will be such as would 
expiate a crime. What a prospect^ 
with a wife of Barbara's spirit, who 
cannot love his person, who must de- 
spise his manners» and who has not a 
heart to estimate the worthy part of 
his character ! 

My brother and I were seated in the 
breakfast-room, when he entered, in a 
new light drab coat, a white waistcoat, 
black silk breeches, and white silk 

LS 
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stockings« The caniages were at the 
dooT. Barbara made us wait half aa 
hour. She then made her appearance> 
arrayedm the richest satin and most 
costly lace« The poor man seemed 
afräid to touch her hand. My brother 
took her to church« and gave her to 
the happy bridegroom, who received 
the blessing with becoming reverence. 
I attended in quality of bride's-maid j 
thoügh rather top ancient for such a 
juvenile office. The behaviour of Bar- 
bara was intrepid. The ceremony over, 
Mr. Goldacre handed his blooming 
bride into her pwn carriage, and my 
brother and I were content to bring up 
the rear of the shew* 

« My dear," said Mr. Goldacre, as 
we sat at breakfast, '^ considering you 
never was married before, you went 
through the ceremony with surprising 
courage« Though it is the happiest 
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dUy I ever saw in my life, I feit, I can't 
teil how/' 

" Those are very uncomfcrtable feel- 
ings,*' Said Barbara, ^« and I neveren- 
courage them/' 

"They are thc last uncomfortaWe 
feeKngs I ev6r shallhave wh^e you 
are cöncemed/* retumed Goldacre; 
f • foir I am not likely to bury you, and 
w«Ve nothiüg to do now, Imt be 

happy.** 

** For God*s sake, my dear Mr^Gold- 
Äcre,** Said hi» bride, « do not talk of 
burying and happiness both in a breatfa, 
lest I ^ould thmk of burying you/' 

" That's a good ooe, however/* said 
Goldacre. " You must have your jest.** 

^ Yes,'* replied i^ ; '* but you, who 
know so many proverbs, have heatrd 
that mamf a trve roord is spokm in 
jestr 

<< Barbara," said I, with some stem- 

L 1 
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ness, "never let your jest glance at 
your husband.' * 

!Qefore we parted, I gave my niece 
much good advice. Gifts of another 
kind she does not need j and this, I. 
fear, will be thrown away. 

Margaret breakfasted with us. Bar-' 
bara treated her with coldness j though 
she condescended to invite her into 
Lancashire. I believe she had rather 
aee her the wife of her brother, than, 
of Millichamp ; as that precludes all 
idea of rivalship, and the other was a 
post she had once reserved for herselü 
I have no doubt that revenge was her. 
firstm^otive for spreading her net for 
his uncle* 

Mr. Goldacre has behaved to Mar- 
garet, for some time past, with a kind 
of fatherly affectionj and, since the 
departure of Millichamp, his air has 
been spothing whenever he has ad- 
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«dressed her. At taking leave of her, 
tbe tear started in his eye. 

" If Richard hadn't been hot- 
headed,*" said he, ** thou'dst ha' been 
his wife this day, as Mr. Oakwood's 
. niece is mine ; and a good wife thou'dst 
ha' made him. I never knew him such 
a fool before. But if I müstn't be thy 
uncle, I'll be thy friend j and come to 
me if ever thou want'st one. I Ve got 
a bauble here to give thee for a keep- 
sake/' 

He then presented her with a beau- 
tiful enamelled watch, set wilfi pearls. 
Believing it of great value, she shewed 
some reluctance to acoept it, tili h« 
Said, << Do'st not love me weU enougb 
to take my k#epsake?" She then 

4 

took the watch with one band, and 
gave him the other, while a tear stole 
silentiy down her cheek. 
Mr* Goldacre made noble donations 

x5 



, to the seivaQts on this happy occaston» 
and, ailer breakfasrty to<rik away Ins 
bride. Her brother accompanied them 
to the pkoe ^ere they dined. Our 
steeple» at Oakwood, «hewed evely de- 
monstratiotk of joy it was capaUe of ; 
tiiough, had Barbara airived at the 

confirummatkm of her wishes which she 
innted at, its note would have been tke 
«ame« Its single bell bas toHed tfae 
irbde -day. My brotker had all the 
tenants to dinner, and the young 
pec^le are now dancing, like David, 
wiÄ all their might. 

MüHcfaanap has not been beard üi, 
and eTery day lessens ow expectatiom 
of seeing or faearing from him agam, 
Possibly he waks to hear the dreaded 
»eat ^onfinned, before he le»» W. 
hiding^plaoe. Mistaken man! he is 
takuig the only method to accooij^äih 
It ! Margaret faaa ^rea «p «yery liope 
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i£ m^Dg Um. She does oot aim at 
cheerfulneas ^ bat is composed« She 
looks iU, howevef, andw thin» tbat I 
«m a&aid of ber goi^g tnto a d^liM. 
Charles is extremely attCTttive to lier, 
withoiit being officious. She does iiot 
«void him, as heretoföre, äiQtIgh I 
sometimes ob^erve th&t sh^ -does not 
lifltefi wbea he /sqpealcB ; but he is grate- 
ftil for this negative muk of her favour^ 
and his attachment to her has made 
him moffe sedate, aad lees pre^ump- 

tltOttS. 

f 1 leave Oakwood ne^U wei^ ; and I 
think of looking at South Wales» a 
l^fMTt of the princqpality which I am 
wholly a stmnger to, before I retum 
home. I looVt forward with great plea» 
aure to the meßtkig you and a few othi^ 
friends i but I feel aomething like w* 
morse in quitting my brother, wbea 

l6 
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the leaves wfll soen fall off his trees, 
and wiiiter evenings confine him to his 
fiieside; I leave him to his labour and 
his books; to John Fieeman, history, 
and politics ; all he had before I came« 
But it 18 not vanity in me to say that 

I have increased his happinesa ; and it 
is with pain I ahatt diniinish it* I shall 
tetum to him at the earliest approach 
of spring) and perhaps» after this time, 
we may part no more. 

My brother, however^ has a fault 
so inireterate, that it admits of no eure, 
and so distressing to me^ that I have 
had some scruples about remainin|^ 
nearhim} he not only negleets his own 
comfoit and accommodation when they 
come in competition with minei but 
even his personal safety. I could give 
you a hundred instances of this j but 
one will sufficet We were Walking in 
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the park the other day» whra we weie 
unexpectedly overtaken by a shower 
ofrain; andao argumenta or entrea* 
tiea of imne could prevent him from 
-takii^ off hia coat, hanging it over my 
dioulders» and Walking home by my 
aide in bis shirt deeves; 

I take Margaret with me. Change 
of air 18 necessary for her healtfa, and 
ehalte of scene for her peilce. . She 
wiU share a post^chaiae with Anson ; 
wbOe I) who prefer free air and an 
open carriage» and fear no sort of bad 
weather, bat the extremely bad, shall 
go in my own gig, wUch I have sent 
for. Charles asked my permission to 
attend us, which I refused y bat I have 
given him leaye to join us at Belmont 
House. I give him every opportunity 
öf pleading his cause with Ik^garet $ 
because she is exactiy the woman I 
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coiild wük fi>r Im wie. He maniB a 
Ijttle discretiim; fihe has enougfa ßor 
boäL But my brother and I harire 
agteed not to es^ert the amaUest inftu- 
«noe in Ins ütwour^ because we are 
aasiuped that Millichamp atiU loves her, 
in whatever comer of tfae wojrld he muy 
dha iarking } and we tfakik he is better 
eatitted to her thaii our nephew* 

fifm. Stmpscua came into my drass« 
ing-Mom this moming; *^Vm very 
aoiry, ma'am/' said afae» '^ to find Mm« 
Anson is packing« She's going to send 
oS a rcouple of great tninfai, and IVe 
Jbeen fadiping her ; for sfae's as good- 
fiatuff ed a young woman aa ever came 
mto a houae; aod she* telb me 
you*re going to kave ua next weet^» 
ma'am/' 

^ I asaure you, Mrs. Simpson»'^ 
aaid I» ^ I am. very aorry to leave 
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you; so sorry^ tfaat ^rfaen I come 
again» I may probaUy nudEe Oakwood 

<< lA¥nh Mfithattmyheartyouwouldy 
ma'am/' replied diie ; '** for you're » 
foiety a&d «o easj to be pleased, and 
never gives no trouble, nor makes no 
«iscfaief, that I'm ten ttmes 49orrier 
to heaf you^re a gcing, than ever I was 
to faear you iiras a comiag ; and Pm 
Boate ätat was 00t a iittle» F<]]^ h^pe, 
says I to myself, my master^uid I h&ve 
Wd together so many years, and been 
so comfortable, and I never knew what 
it was to have a mistress» and hardly 
what it was to have a master, for my 
master never contradicts me in no- 
thing ; and here's a fine lady Coming ; 
and this wül be wrong, and Hotfaer 
will be wrong ; and this must be done, 
and that must be done) and I shall 
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have no comfort of my life ; but» how- 
ever^ I need not have gone to meet 
8<HT0W half-way, for it never came: 
and now, when you're gone> ma'am, 
and Mrs. Anson and Mr. James is 
gone, the house will be so sokmtart/^ 
I shaVt abide iu" , 

The good word df servants is grate«- 
fnl to my ears. They know us inti«" 
mately ; and, though their faculties of 
judging are limited^ they are unerring» 
as far as they go. 
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LETTEÄ XXXIX- 

TO MBS. BRUDENELL. 

71fe Vale ofNeatk. 

I DETERMiNED to go to Llandrindod 
Wells, where I imagined I might find 
pure air and a little society ; and as it 
was impossible for me to obtain any 
intelligence respecting South Wales in 
a place so distant and so obscure as 
Oakwood, I could only travel by the 
light of a map. Guided by this^ we 
arrived at the little town of Bromyard 
in Herefordshire, where I began my 
inquiries concerning Llandrindod ; but 
all I could learn was, that nobody knew 
any thing about it, and that it was be« 
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no peison in Bromyard had ev^r 
been there« 

My map then direeted us to Leo^ 
mmster. If beauty consist in waving 
lines, the country between Bromyard 
and Leominster is mostbeautiful; for 
there is not a sttsä^t iine in iL It is 
not composed of hill and dale, bat o£ 
successive hüls; and some of the 
ascents and descents of the load were 
neither smali not gentle. The views were 
fiequently extensive, and the grotrads 
weoe rieh in pasture, grain, and wood. 

At Leominster, Liandiindod was still 
terra incognita. All had beard of it ; 
but none had seen it, or could give aay 
accountofit. Innkeepers, waiters, and 
post^boys know but one stage beyond 
their dweUing ; and they are not <x>m« 
petent judges even of this, for want of 
an opportunity to compare it with 
others : of the load to Knigton, ho w- 
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ever, wfaich was the first stage towards 
Lfauidrindodjtheir inteliigence was very 
explicit« Tliey said, that it was so deep 
in Winter, that the ä^letrees dragged 
along the top of the mud; and that 
two post-boya had been six hours in 
driving a post-chaise with fouM horses 
the &uirteen miles, althbugh the two 
gentlemen expecting to have been 
driven, had walked a great pait of the 
way, They added, that the road had 
been in this State latdly ; but that a post* 
boy who had driven a hearse through it 
five days ago, had found that it was 
besinning to crust, and he beüeved we 
^t go yeiy weU. 

Why should I go to Llandrindod ? 
Why take the chance of going very well 
BOW9 wheä a rainy season, or even a 
rainy day, might render it difficult to 
get back li^ain ? I knew notliiBg of ^e 
place, and nothing could discover ; so 
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I made my bow to Mr. liandrindod, 
thinking that, since he was unknown 
in his own country, it was not worth 
my whfle to drag through such roads 
to find him out. 

This point detefmined, the nezt was» 
where we should go? The Hay was piüy 
twenty-two mfles distant, and it was 
the entrance into South Wales j to the 
Hay» therefore, we directed our course, 
We found that the fiiBt part of the road 
had beert accurately described by the 
hostler^ as reported by my man.— 
<<Great holes, and stones as big as 
horses' heads/* Care avoided generally 
both one and the other ; and af'ter some 
time the road improved, and the vil- 
lages were beautifül. I was Struck with 
the land and the husbandry*of this part 
of Herefordshire. Excellent crops, good 
farm-houses, bams and other out-buiid- 
ings on a noble scale, vast he$ps of 
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numiuei and an air of neatness and 
management that pervaded the whole, 
announced. the richness of the soll and 
the wealth of the öccupier« 

Near the Hay, we crossed the Wye, 
whichhad come down fröm Hereford to 
meet üs, and soon afterwards we passed 
through the village of CIiffi)rd on its 
eastem bank. Here I saw the ruins of 
an ancient Castle, the birth-place and 
residence of the beautifiü and unfor- 
tunate Rosamond ; that Rosamond, so 
exquisitely fair, that her surname is 
generally lost in the epithet 

The approach to the Hay is striking. 
The town is situated on a hill, under 
the termination of that ridge of loftier 
hüls ealled the Black Moimtain. In 
the upper^tier are the remains of a cas- 
de» with a large mansion of more re* 
icent date adjoining, which isnow ealled 
ti» c^süe i the high road rUQs aloog the 
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middk^ and the Wye wariies tbe bot^ 
tom» The wi^ is steäp aad mggedt 
and the town is pow. We enft^ed it 
over a brook whicb divides Her«focd« 
Aire £rom the oounty of Brecon j and 
the town <^ H»f did not impreis 
US v4th z ßuroumble idea of South 
Wales. 

At the Hi^ I was inionned tiiat I 
was in die direct f oad ta SvBWMea^ and 
that it was only fiAy^-four miles ctistant« 
Going to Swansea wasy of all tlungSi 
the fartheat from my thoughts ; for I 
had heard that the productipn of thß 
eartii in its vicinily was copper» and 
that it was turned ta such good accountf 
that the air was poisoned by the effluvia, 
I could^ however, have np objection to 
going, to Brecon, which was fiftee^ 
miles of the way, and represented ^ a 
very fine ride ; so I resol ved to proceed^ 
post>bqy fashion, knowing only Qpe 
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8tage before me. As we quitted the 
Kay, the Milford mail-coach followed 
US down the hill as if tibere were a plate 
for rumiing coaches^ and it had staited 
for the raoe. I would no sooner stand 
in ita way» than in that of a lion or ty- 
ger ; it is the wild beast of ifour wheels. 
Oiir road lay along a beautiAil vale» 
^t of the Wye, and then of the Llunvy, 
bounded on the left by what I should call 
Mountains; but the good people of the 
oounty of Brecon have agreedtode- 
nominate the huge excrescences of 
tiieir country, hüls. At Brinllys we 
saw a tower remaining of the ancient 
Castle. As we approached Brecon, the 
road ran over higher and rüder lands, 
and tbese ended in a steep descent into 
the vale of the Honddy» which, be« 
fore we entered the town, consisted of 
litde more than the river^ with its boum 
daries of rock and wood, 
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Breeon is a handsome town, with a 
good market-place and good houses ; 
but what piincipally commanded my 
attention, and induced me to stay two 
days at the place, was the inn, which 
is situated on a rock above the town« 

The Castle Inn at Breeon is a com-» 
modious and spacious modern erection, 
which occupies a part of the site of 
the ancient castle. What waa removed 
to make room for it, I did not dare to 
inquire. In front, sttU higher up th^ 
sock, two portions of the old build- 
ing remain, one of which, consisting of 
two towers, I believe has been the en- 
trance j but modern hands have been 
too busy here, Sycfkmores, poplars, and 
larches, which iire now dwarfs in the 
pr»ence of giants, and Uttle noticed, 
wül soon encroach upon the stately ivy 
snantl^ towers, and be not only itit 
trusive, but incongruous« 
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Behind the inn are two otfaer towers; 
which are connected with it by a por« 
tion of the ancient wall» One of these 
has been grievouriy hacked and hewn 
hy time ; the other is entire, and cop-^ 
verted into— — I dare not teil youwhat. 
The terrace behind the Castle Inn 
commands a view of thtee vales, with 
their fine meadows, woods, andhabi- 
tations ; and the whole form^ a grand 
amphitheatre» bouiided by magnificent 
hüls« 

At Brecon I made inqniriei» concern- 
iiig the read to Swansea, having alnföst 
persuaded myself to expose my olfac-* 
tory jiervea to the copper. The first 
stage was twenty-two miles distant, and 
it was the Lammon flag. This wad 
one of the Welsh flags I ^as nnac- 
quaintdd with; but our waiter was a 
man of business, and I did not ask him 
any superfluous questions^ as I had 
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jnany: to troaUe him \nlih: lliat were .he- 
cessary : by cUot of my xmn reiectkoi»^ 
bowever^ .which are üpw and. then ^a 
little profound, I discoveiied that; tiie 
sign of* the. Jbaiise . must be the Lamb 
and Hag. The whole of wbat I eould 
collect respectin^. the toad was this : 
f* Exceeding liilly'*— *5.we never go 
without four horses"-*^ Äcarcdy abouse 
by the way'^----^^hard,and a little rough, 
btJit good safe road/' Bqt you ace not 
to imagine that all this intelligence 
burst upon me at oirce, !Nb: it was 
the reward of my utmostiefiörts, and 
deaJt out in $mall poirtioi^s ; for safe as 
the road was, and the tiext stage to 
th^r own dwelling» neither mastefy 
waiter>.Dor. hostler had ever seen thä 
Lamb and Bag. I even.beggtd tobe 
intrQduced to one of the post^boys^ 
but the only informatipm added to my" 
|to(!^j t^ough I own it.was: important^ 
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ifras, th«t at fiAeen niles fiom Brecoh. 
thme^wasa jellow.house ob the ri^t 
hand wfaich #oikld äfford iome cefiresh- 

Haying met with every acconümo^ 
dation at the Castle at Brecon wfaich: 
its elegant appearance seämed to psoU 
xoisei and eveiy attention from its mas» 
tet, miatress, and servants, which a fa- 
mäy of the first distinction could have 
required; they all assembled at the^ 
door to set US (^^ and Jonathan Ed*« 
wands» the masta*, wished us a safe 
and pleasaht joumey. 

For fbur ndles and a half o)ir roäd 
lay along one of the vales I had s^n^ 
fiMaÜie badL of tbe Castle Inn ; when 
^fre left it for one more rugged and nar^ 
row, wfaich ran np a hlH on oür right. 
— Bat, at the hottom of this hill/ let 
US 3top a^few moments« 

I lore'to generalize my geographica! 

M 2 
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ideas; io take, ai one view, as much of 
a countfy as my Imagination can comi. 
pass ; and I have found that in North 
and South Wales, in Cumberland and: 
Westmoreland, . and doubtless it is the 
same in other inountainous districts«,' 
that the country and the roads are. un-' 
dw the regidation of invariable lawä. 
The great masses of öur earth which 
we call mountains, give birth to rivers ;' 
wberever there is a river, tbere is a 
vale; these run in all directions; and 
liiat no two vales should approach eäch 
other, except where rivers join, tiiere 
is always a barrier between them of 
hüls, rocks, or mountains, more or less 
steep and lofty, as the general features 
of the country are savage or wild. Now 
we see the couptry, let us get over it. ^ 
^e pass along a vale tili it 6ither 
ends, or pursues a different course- 
from that we are to go j w:e then seefc 

5 
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the most accessible place in Ihe barrieri 
and we ascend it. This is sometimes 
a holiow betweea the summits of two 
mouataids, .whicb in the Welsh lan* 
guage is called a bwlch^ or riotch^ some- 
times it is a sheU* of rock; aod 
sometimesy but that is seldom, it admits 
of cultivation, Having gained tbe top 
of the pass, we descend into auother 
yale^ and the same course is repeated» 
Now we will mount the hill, at the 
foot of which I have detained you by 
my observations. It was the first step 
of one of these barriers, these ribs that 
..coimect mountain to mountain» and 
separate vale £rom vale. The ascent 
continued nearly a tnile ; but it wais 
not very steep^ and I consideted the 
£ve miles and a half I had passed, as 
a handsome deduction from the twenty<- 
two of Brecon hüls with which I had 
heen threatened. Here was an end of 
' m3 
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(»iltivEtioii. We entered iq>on bJgh 
«od ap^n lands ; the Biyn IMtelki hil^ 
covered with die^ and cattte, fimig 
on our left, and before üb. Öur road 
was Seen winding romid tbe side of one 
lofty hiU, 9nd afterwards ascendixig 

«ancrther« • In a deep receaa betweezi 

the two, which is called Cnm ^iü, the 
Black koUffWj^ stoed a solkaiy turspike ; 
a bay ^d gifl, who understood our 
-moni^, but not cur language^ weire ^the 
keqiers of the gate. The Meep smd rag- 
ged asoent befi>re me 4ihocked my ejes, 
and I held - the reins in fearfül sOence, 
wfaile my servant led the hdrse, cross- 
ing the road cöntwt^y, tö avoid'huge 
loose stonf^s^ fltod pieces of solid toeh. 
' Haylng r^ached thö sümniit, I fbnnd 
I b^ inöüiited ktother step i^ the 
bamer betw«en twc^ Vales. 

A^ ti^iä^ descent btougbt us iiito 
^ Liah, a hollow, <^ough on vety 
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high ground. The country was wild 
beyond imagiDatian ^ neither house nor 
shed, tree nor shrub, heing within vie#4 
A ittoderate ascent from C^na Li^ 
conducted us to the top of this nioiim 
tainous bwriet ) a väle opened before 
usf and a mort mightj descent 
forougfat U8 into it at the viUage of 
Ystrad Vellte j» fifteeh miles from 
Birecon» During the last nine er ten 
mileis öf the way/ we had certainly 
paksed nö houBe» foor the hat of the 
turnpik^ ' was n shelter oidyr fdr the 
day 5 -biit I beKeve we were never 
withoUt houses in view, exceptiaCwm 
Liah, 'and Giur entrance into, andexit 
out of, the presence of that monarch of 
dreäry Cwtns. / 

At the New Inh at Ystrad Velltey, 
the yellow house on the right band, 
we found butter, cheese^^ milk^ and 
oat-cake. 1 should öbsetVe, howeven 
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that there äre two New Iiu» in tbe 
viUage ; but if ever any of my frieods 
fthould go to the Lamb and flag by 
this road» I shall recommend the bread 
and butter of the first 

I had an opportunity of seeing a part 

:of . the mode of fausbandiy practised 

at Ystrad Yelltey; that of carrying 

manure frcmi the farm-yard. You will 

scarcely imagme that a waggonv)¥a^ 

f oqiloyed in this business. No, pot a 

cart ; not even a sledgß. . Two.horses 

stood in a nook wheie the cattle .had 

beeü foddered, with eacii a pair of 

small wooden paiBers. These were 

.'the receptades for the manure; and 

:when the horses had borne it to the 

destined field, a sliding board would 

,be drawn oüt of the bottom of the 

.patiier^ and the Contents scattered 

upoqi the land« 

^ In the chmrch-yard of Ystrad Velltey, 
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as in othei* parts of South Wales, every 
grave is a garden, A large thin dtone 
is reared at the head, a smaller at the 
feet, and smaller stall are ranged all 
round, in the form of the coffin ; the 
earth, thus supported, is then planted, 
either with wild flowers, or with such 
as are cultivated in gardens, I noticed 
London pride, columbines, and Greek 
valerian; and southernwood and la*- 
vender were universal Sotne persons 
su£fered grass and nettles to intermix 
with this tribute of respect to their 
•deceased friends; but I apprehend 
that these were either the absent, or 
those of irregulär habits : the greater 
number of the little parterres' was free 
from weeds, and kept in perfect order. 
The ränkness pf the Vegetation pro- 
Claims the soil which occasions it ; and 
I am not certain that it would not hurt 
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iny feeliugs to aee my parent o? iny 
brotber literaUy cbanged into a-jB^wer^ 

The vale of Y$irad Velltey 4id not 
point to the Lamb.änd Hag- We 
bad another biaimer/tO' cfpss. to airiive 
ßt tbe vale of Neatb, in which tbat 
Ijamb and that Ela^ are situäted ^ äHd 
this barrier . was not mountaiiiou3> but 
f ocky. A long and sieep aaicent ISk^ 
the first/ brougfat US again upon open 
lands i but insteäd of moustatns oh our 
left» we saw patches of land iföiiced 
out^ in ^hich the miBerable husbänd- 
man was mowing an almost iiivisible 
crop of grass. 

The roadrnow assumed ä different 
form* It was a rouüded and narrow 
«causeway, which at some distance had 
the appearance of tür^ from the grass 
which grew m säl the interstiees 
between the stones of which it 



was .composed; but touch it^ and 
nothiDg could be more unlike. J caa 
give you no better idea of it than that 
of.brick ends as hard as iron, with their 
edges and coraers uppennost, aet fast 
in a cement of rock. The whole had 
Teaisted eveiy Impression of a wheel 
since its first formation, and miglit 
almost have been mistaken for native 
rock with ämall angles, if it had not 
been sometimes pöwdeüed with loose 
atones, newly laid on. . 

Here we had only to get . over one 
hiU> to anive at another equally steep 
and stoney» tili a successioix of tremen- 
dous dips.brought us into the beautiful 
Yale of Neath, at the vülage of Parrt 
Neath Vaughariy the Bridge of Litüe 
Neatfi y and two nules along the bases 
of ^the rocks whieh skirt the vale, 
brcmght us to the welcome Lamb 
and FJag« 
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I could here moraiize upon our 
road^ and öompare its ups and dowiis to 
those of human life. Had I the genius 
of John Bunyan, I might make a de- 
lectable . allegory of the troubles of 
dreary mountaius^ the trlals of rugged 
rocks, and the temptations of smiling 
vales ; but I am no John Bunyan ; and 
I will neither entangle myself, nör 
wearyyou/ f^ ^ 

Margaret has been, during th^ 
greater part of this journey, an inte- 
resting picture of calm and silent 
son^ow. She bas ridden in abstracted 
meditation, with her eyeä cast down ; 
or, if they were raised for a moment» 
withottt distinguishing the objects 
bejfore her. I have not aimed at 
.giving consol^tion, thinking it would 
be a painful effort to myself, and an 
unavaflihg one to her; but I have 
administered a medicine which could 
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ftcarcely fail of producing a saliitary 
effect; change of scene and of air, 
The view. from the Castle at Brecon 
first awal^eaed her, and awakened her 
almost to rapture y the jfomantic vale 
of Neath has again roused her, and I 
have sent her to explore some part of 
it, attended by A;ison^ who, unl^nown 
to her, carries a sketch-book and a 
penqil. I hope, by the time I reach 
home, I shall be able to present 
my young friend to you with only 
a melancholy remembrance of her 
ßisappointment 
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